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THE NEW LAND REVENUE POLICT'erJ' 
THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 


TAXATION OF SUBSOIL WATER. 

{Bomhay Gazette, April 10^ 1884 ) 

Thu Eesolatioii^ of tlie 26tlr March declares the 
pruKiplcs hy -which our Government proposes to re- 
gulate its action, in respect of three important points 
affecting its laiki policy. These are (1) the exemption from 
assessment of all agricultural improvements not made at 
the^cost of the State ^ (2) the giving of finality to periodi- 
cal surveys and re-assessments of land; and (3) the course 

i o be pursued in future in respect of remissions and suspen- 
iions of revenue* These thiee questions are so far-reachmg 
n their bearing upon the well-being of the agricultural 
#l|asses^ that we make no excuse m dealing with each of 
ifiem separately. Firsts then, as to the policy in connec- 
|ion with land improvements through agency other than 
Ihat of the State. On this subject we cannot do better than 
the Bombay Government, on behalf of the classes 
4 ost interested in land improvements, for the fair and 
liberal spirit in which they have received our criticisms 
iSrom time to time. We congratulate the agricultural 
dasses, on the other hand, on the gratifying result which 
Ito discussion of the question has brought about. The 
Kclaration of Government with regard to the exemption 
wells from all future assessments, and especially with 
^-rence to the obnoxious nature of section 107 of the 
V bay Land Revenue Code, to which we drew attention 

^ See Appendix. 
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ill tliesc coIihubs a few weeks back^ is of a liigbly reassur- 
ing cbaractei\ And we may fairly lay claim to being 
instrumeiital in ripening the opinion on Govenmieiit 

has acted. The Resolution of Government conhiiiis a re- 
markable admission of the justice of our contciitioii that 
mere executive orders do not convey to the niiiid of ihe 
ryot that assurance which a siatatoiy provision gi\C‘S„ We 
are told that Ilis Excellency in Council couKsiders that 
section 107 oi% at any ratc^ clauses (/;) and (r) arc uu profit - 
able to the laud revenue. in Bonie eas(‘^ not at ou(*e 
perceptible^ an increase of revenue might bo claimed under 
these clauses without violating any of the pledgt's given hy 
Governmeui from liiue to time — and this is vmy doubt fnl — ■ 
His Excellency in Council is satisfied that no su<*!i atUau- 
tago is comparahlc to the disadvantage of retaining oniin^ 
statute-book apioviso which is of sucli douitt'fu! significance 
as to bo capable of discouraging the invest meat of capita" 
ill agriculture. The repeal of section 107 in uhole or in 
part will therefore be taken into consideration.^^ Accord- 
ing to this pronouncement of policy, we may soon e\]){u* 
to sec a Bill introduced into iho Bondiay Legislative Coum 
cii for the repeal of this objectionable siMdiou 107. The 
sooner this step is taken the lietleig as it nil! redievo the 
improver of land from the hicuhus of a long-pending douhl. 
the result of which lias been to actual I3' udard the digginji 
of wxlls throughout Gujarat and other districts of tldn 
Presidency. Thai this is no imaginary eonditicni of tilings 
is proved by the fact that about fftcini memths ago tin 
people of Veeramgaiu, desirou-. of making investments i, 
wells;, but feeling doubtful as to whether stciion 107 elum 
(b) would or would not he applied to siich vudK, petitioui 
Govornraent tliroogli Mr. Mackenzie; tho them Culleetor c 
Ahmedabad, to be informed if tho Chneriiment woiil 
guarantee oreniptiou from future aBnessiueiu iu ilie well 
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tliey proposed to sink. And wliat was the reply wliicli the 
Ciovomnicnt gave to the petitioners through ihe Collector ? 
The reply given was^as we are informed on what we cannot 
help considering to be unquestionable authority^ that Gov- 
ernment could hold out no promise of any such guarantee. 
In the Kaira district^ also^ wc arc informed that a mission - 
ary gave tlio authorities to understand that he had advised 
the agiiciiliural portion of his hock to postpone digging 
now wells till the expiry of the present settlement and the 
introduction of the second settlement^ after which the ryots 
would he safe for ot least another thirty years. This shous 
how desiroblc it is that the repeal of the section ol^cetcd 
to by us should be carried out with all convenient dospalch^ 
and legislative ratification given to executive orders such 
as those contained in the Resolution of November 1S8L 
Now that the G overnmeni has wisely given encourage- 
ment to the sinking of now wcllsj wc wish it would take 
this opportunity of making its policy as ilioroiighly libera! 
as the Government of India desire, and the public expect it 
to be. We aiiiulc to the policy of imposiiig special rates on 
old wells which existed at the time of the original settle- 
ment, It is hard on the owners of old wells that Goverii- 
mcni should not think fit to give up absohiicly at the revi- 
sion settlement any revenue obtained at present by taxing 
these old welis^ especially when^ on Go\crninenTs own show- 
ingj the sacrifice of revenue it w’ouki involve would be 
very slight. This is the more uccessary now iliai the (iov^ 
ornment lays down a broad priiunple, lunncl}'', that by the 
assessment of his land the ryot pays also for all advaiitagts 
inherent in tho soih .By the phrase, advaiitaac^s iul iereut. liL., 
the s oil, G ovcrnmonl , w arc told , _ subso iI_ watm^aiid 

ram water ini poundcd..in t he land— According to tho prin-* 
ciple thus laid down^^ jiny profits seciuTd to tho vyoh by 
means of utilking these advantages would^ the Govcriijncni 
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guarantees^ go to liim free of iaxaiion. If owners of new 
wells arc to be thus beiiciitod, wliai have the cfwnefv of old 
wells clone not to deseiwc the like boon from this liberal 
policy? Sir Barrow Ellis^ when Reveiuic Coininissioiicr, 
N’oriiicni Division^jiirged the claims of these old ndhonners 
nearly tweiil^y years ago. lie then remarked :• — All wadis 
built hereafter by iiidiridaalB will be free from !a\alioi.‘ ; it 
seems hard that wells similarly built by individuals^ but 
before the advent of the suiney^ should he* ])!accd at a dis- 
advantage ami subjected to heavier taxation for no <d!ii*r 
reason save that their owners were in acivaiiee of their 
neighbours in employing capital in agriculture^’' Tliesc 
pioneer well-owners^ it may be urged^ have or will have paid 
extra cess on their wells for tldrty years during the (nirrcuu^y 
of the present settlement. Is that noi, ii may lie asked, 
sufficient penalty for their enter prisO; wiruii rniiiieH them 
to be relieved from the burden of a well- tax ? it seemH, 
however,, that our Goxmnimcnt has no inicniiou of making 
any absolute sacrifice of rovenius however small it may !)e. 
OovcruBicnt is indeed ]ircparccl to give up at the nc^xi scdfic- 
ment all special rates’ which are hoied on ohl wcHh ; but il 
proposes to make up this loss, ho^ye\er small in amount, by 
enhanced rates on dry crop lands by taxing their water- 
bearing capacities. CJovcrnmcnt admits the iiijiisiire of 
levying an oppressively heavy tax on thos<^ ulio C‘xpoiul 
capital and labour in bringing iho water into nsc/^ but ii 
proposes to compensate the State for this loss by laying 
down a principle winch a moincut^s consideration ivoiild 
show to be economically unsound^ while it is practically 
nnworkabicj or which; if at all workable; would resoli in a 
revenue many times larger than the amount derived from 
the special rates proposed to bo abandoned. The prixunphs 
is that if water of good quality be easily available nmt the 
surface; it is more reasonable to tax such land by a light 



acl'litioiial rate^, wlieibor the wafer bi» ust'd fir iiol, iliaii to 
lay aii.oppressivoly heavy tax on thusr v^ho vxiivml rapital 
and lalioiir iu bringiiej^ the \Miinr into nsi*/' , h*t ir*- 

examino thi.s pririeiplc. lii the iirhi plaee \io arc ieh'l that 
ifc is reasonable to tav a plot of ground if uafer ol 
c|iialiiy is available near tla* Mjrfacao llerr* tlse qui^Nteei 
arises, is water of good quality always available near lie* 
suriacc ? it is a, matter of ev(‘r}<hiy expe!*ienee that it is 
not alvviqys near the surlace that waho* of gaanl quality' euii 
be had ; but that, as in, (lujarat and other plaef s, dei'per 
you go below^ tlio surfiua' of the soil, the hctlc*r is the 
quality of water you meet with. TIu* fact is lliaigood waiei* 
is available at var 3 diig ch'piliH ])otb in the Deecaiu and oilaa* 
parts of the Presidency. Ami here wu have the iaiihority 
of Mr. llogcrs, late member of Cottucal, whoso experieiU'C 
as a revenue survey ofltecr no one in this Pressidenev ean 
question, Mr. Jlogerssays: I have hnowu many iiistanrs‘s 
in Gujarat, where the veuy contrary is tlie csisiq vGusre of 
two wells side by side, or only a few yards apart, iin'- enif^ 
would be sweet and tlie other so brackish as to 1 k' unlit 
for purposes of irrigation, and where the meri* eleaning 
out of a swuuit well or doepeniiig it but a very little would 
allows a salt spring to break in :uul the waitu'P’ 

Under these circumstaneeH the taxation of subsoil waleiq 
or the water-bearing eapaeitic‘s of land, is one of ihe^ most 
difficult oporatioris for a survey uflicer to earr} out siifcesH- 
fully. The Itesoliilion ttdls us that this principle was 
eminciated by the Bombay Governmeni in IHCifu But it 
seems to overlook the fact tliat in 1871 Gohnicd Francis 
pointed out to Govemmeni that iu the ever- varying 
soil of the Deccan it was found imposHible to work out 
a plan of making a general addition to tlio dry-crop 
rates of all lands posscHsing a water-bearing simtiinu Wliafe 
Colonel Francii uitimaidy did was to take the existing welk 



as Ills giiklo, exempt iliem from assessment, am! foiisnler 
only iho land imder tlieiu as luuiii^ a \iater stiMiiini, In 
Ifiijaiat it would be still moie ddlieult to aseerttiiii tiu" 
water-producing qualities of dry crop LunU. ii the* funner 
of tlie ilesoluhou would refer to ilie liicuituu' of tins ntdl- 
cis&(‘ssincui question in (lujarat, lie would find lint Colnml 
Prescott— 1 lie most expenenced su!\ey oOiec r of Ins time 
did not think that ilio ineriane of a'>s(ssm(*nt on dry-irop 
iamis needed to make up for tlu^ ahuidonmeni of s|hs lal 
rate&on old wvilh would he so inap|>H c lAthle rn amonni as 
(rovernmenfc snppos(‘s. lie pointed to llu* caise of Chikb i 
in Siirai, where there is a great deal of wry supern>r tivi) 
and gulden land, and the diy mop soils are of inferior 
(]nalit 3 q and the people put all their caipit'd, lalamr, am! 
inaiinre upon tludr wet land, and giow only glass or the 
commonest grains in ilieir dry sods, and wc ha\c emisv^ 
queritly found it alisoiutely iice<‘ss:ny to n‘<!uet‘ the diy tutip 
raicb which upon other eon Id e rations wc^ ongimill} pro- 
posed/^ How great would bo the injustice to the lioUku’s of 
the dry crop lands in Cluklec if, aeeordmg to tin* prineiplo 
of the new Kcsolniion, the rates on these dry crop Liiids 
were increased in coiibcquonec of their water-producing 
qualities ! It seems to ns that the principle of taxing suli- 
sod wmter in jerayat laud, upon which the Cio\ ermncuil ef 
Bombay proposes to base its action in r(wisi<»n optraiion^ 
ill Csujarat, is open to the objection, in the first placiq 
that it is economically uiisound, and secondly, that it 
is diOlciilt to twork it out in its integrity, that ii wdl result in 
of assessiiKuds, and that, as Hogers has oIk 
served, the carrying out of it will throw too strong a ieitipia* 
tioii in the way of classgrs drawing Iweidv' to forty 
rupees a month, wdiilc officcrB of higher rankj clan o the '-ns- 
piciori of yiedding to iemptution, wcmld simply tliiow up llie 
work ill despair. On the whole, we think the (joveriiiiicnl 
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cannot do better ibaii give up tliis attempt io mse re^c^inie 
from dtj crop lands on aeeoiuit of their nater-beariiig 
qualities, in order to make up for the loss iu the assossmeiii 
of old wells* A.11 we wish is that there should ])c one rule 
of exemption from assessment of all widls, whether they he 
new or old, to make the principle iiiorunghly iiherah 
Government of India desire it to bo. 


{Bonihmj Ga^.etfe^ 1 Ij h) 

Wepnblitoh a Icttci''' fiomMr. "MootiMih, iXding lhH]er«- 
Secretary to Government, in refonnu’c io our article oi 
Thursday hist on the re'‘cni Kesoluiioii of the Bombay 
Government aliout their laud renenuo policy, and 
forwarding for our information copy of the Government 
Resolution in the Vecramgam case. We make no comment 
on the tone of the letter ; but, thanking the Government for 
the information placed at our disposal, wo shali endeavour 
to sec whether it militates against our contention in tho 
article which is impugned. Wc say in ail siucciity and 
good faith that we do not think it docs. ]\lr. Monteath 
would appear to contend more for a shadow than for sub- 
stance, when he says that it was not the guarantee in respect 
of wells that tho Vecramgam ryot applied for, but in respect 
of the land he would cultivate from his well. But it would 
" appear that even in respect of the land the assurance from 
the Government he wanted was that that land shall 
not be re-assessed at the x-evision survey, and that lus 
digging of the new well depended on his ohiaining s(3mc clear 
assurance about ik This shows that the Vecramgam ryot 
felt doubts in Hs own mind as to the exact meaning and 
application of sections lOG and 107 of tlie Land Eevoniie 
Code. It would further appear that the answer which Gov- 
ernment directed io be given to him was neither one uin<dt 


Sec page hO. 
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made liira a bit: wiser nor such as to encourage him to dig 
the well lie proposed to sink. It did not make him wiser, for 
Colonel Anderson, the Survey Commissioner, advised Ctov« 
emment to give him an answer in the words of section 
lOG of the Revenue Code/'^that is to say, in -words of the 
section of the Code regarding the meaning of which the ryot 
had very hazy notions. If the ryot had any clear idea of 
this section lOG in his own mind, he would certainly not 
have applied to Government to set him right. And yet 
the Governineat, it would appear, is advised by the Survey 
Commissioner to answer the petitioner in the words of sec- 
tion 106 of the Code. Now, the words of tho section tell 
him that assessments fixed on revision cannot he fixe(i 
with reference to improvements made from private capital/^ 
Tho ryot thinks that a well is an improvement made from 
private capital, and accordingly wants an assurance from 
CJoveninicnt that the land in which he sinks a wmH shall 
not he rc-assessed at the revision survey. This demand the 
Survey Comniissioner considers is an absurd one,” 
amounting to a request that Government will refrain from 
taking their dues fixed on general considerations and appli- 
cable to all land, whether the improvoments have tjecii 
made or not. The Survey Commissioner nest refers to 
para 2 of the Collectoi^s letter, and remarks I do not 
think it will be possible, -without raising false expectations, 
to do more than refer applicant to the terms of seel ion 1 00 
of the Bevcniie Code.” Mr. Montcath does not supply us 
with a copy of the Collector's letter, and wo arc left to 
imagine what the danger of raising false expectations is. 
At last we come to the real point. The Goveriiinoiit lets 
out the secret. We are told that in the case put by the 
Collector most certainly the new well would not and could 
not be legally taxed, but the land watered by sucli a well 
and all land similarly situated, with visible natural facilities 



well“iiTig\itioii from vicinity of water to tlie 
siirfaeu^ whetlieF a well had been sunk or not^ would 
be mo's! Justly subjected to some extra rate of 
assessment, on account of the said natural advantages^ 
above the assessment on land without such advantages* 
It is here that ve Join issue with Govorumeut. We ask, 
iiow does the Government rcconciio this most just 
subjection of land to some extra assessment on accoxuit 
of natural advantages, whether there is a well on it or not, 
with the broad policy it lays down in the licboiiitioii of tlie 
2Gth Marclij that the occii[)aut of land pays ibr the uso 
of all advaiiiages inherent in the soil when ho pays the 
assessment on his land ? The Goveniincut of Bombay 
include among inherent advantages'^ vdiiidi should be 
rightly subjected to an extra charge subsoil water and rain 
uatCr impounded in the well. The one principle seems 
to be inconsistent with the other. Mr, ]\Eontcatlds letter 
keeps this main issue in the background aitogcthcin Wc 
should have expected Mr. Moiitcath to explain tliis iucoii™ 
sisteiicj. The principle is also at variance ivitli the one 
which rules all our rc-scitlemcuts in the Deccan. 

This is not a controversy in which we are striving to 
induce tho Government to abandon the principle of assessing 
wells* Tho Cjovcrnmont have themselves come to the 
conclusion that, for many reasons, incJiiding some of high 
public policy, having in view the expediency of diminisliiiig 
the area liable to famine in seasons of scanty rainfall, 
the sinking of wells should be encouraged* And to en- 
courage the laying out of capital in sinking wells, it is, 
ill our opinion, wisely and liberally decided that wells 
shall not be assessed. The sacriiice of rcveiuie will be 
admittedly small, and the gain to tho community and the 
State will be considerable. So far good. But tho Govern- 
nieiit says, almost in the same breath, It is true that 



ife will not assess wells; Init water nnderlyirig ilie soil 
wliicli may be brought to the surface by wells we v* ill 
certainly assess* That will possibly recoup us four 
over for wliat we lose by lotting uclls go free* Oiu 
liberality is its own reward* The country v.ill gain, for 
wlioii people find that they have to pay fortlu^ uiidergroiuid 
water w^hetlicr they sink wells to get at it or nut^ they 
will find it to their interest to sink welis^ so as to get 
sometliing in return for what they pay on tlioir extra 
assessment/^ If this do not describe with eiiiii’C accuracy 
the povsitioii of ilie Govcriiiaeiit on this qiiestioiij, wc Impt^ 
Mr, Monteath will correct us. Taking wdiat we have said 
as an honest and exact statement of the Government casc^ 
wc will at once concede that it is a very plausible case ; 
a very attractive one wdiicli at first sight might easily win 
tlie approval of impartial ou-lookcrs. What liave^we 
to urge against it ? Wc say that the proposal is plaiivslblo 
only until it be examined closely; from the point of view 
of practical men — of that, for instance; of the Govermnentj 
Survey olliccrs themselves. How are Governincnt officers 
to ascertain whether water fit for purposes of irrigation 
exists under a particular field? By the use of a diviuiug 
rod ? Or by experimentally sinking a ivell; say fifty or sixty 
feet deep ? That would be rather expensive. But wdien a 
well is already sunk; when upon looking into it the Survey 
officer sees water at the Ijottom ; when he has pliimbeil 
the water aud ascertained its depth ; whj; theH; he is 
ill a position to say that for a certain distance round the 
well there is siib«soil water which he can assess. He does 
assess itj and all the ryots of the country-side say that 
the Sirkar has taxed the well. SupposO; they were as exact 
ill their language as an Under-Secretary; they would 
of course say that tho Oovernnaent had not taxed the well; 
but had only taxed the water flowing to it under the surface^ 



But tliat would not really make any difference in tlie result. 
They would find that they had to pay^ and that if the3r 
had never sunk the well they would not have to J)b.j. 
Morale sink no more wells. The moral would not show 
that the ryots were men of public spirit capable of making 
a small sacrifice in view of a great gain. But if they were 
men of that calibre the Government would not perhaps 
find it necessary to exempt wells from assessnaent in order 
to induce them to sink wells. 

This idea of taxing the subsoil water as an inherent 
advantage/^ whether used or not, is not, as we pointed out 
on Monday last, a new idea at all. The Bombay Govern* 
ment were smitten with the simplicity of the system before, 
and almost committed themselves to it. But the fact was 
ported out that it is wholly impossible to decide off-hand 
that water is under a particular field, or that even if water 
be there, it is fit to be used for irrigation. It may be quite 
brackish. Or it may be at such a depth that the cost 
of sinking a well to it might be prohibitory. Every field 
would have to undergo a special test, which would be 
obviously impracticable. And so the proposal was aban- 
doned when it was first brought into discussion. Will 
Mr. Monteatli kindly furnish us with the official documents 
bearing on the fate of the present proposal when it first saw 
the light ? The public will then be able to form a pretty 
correct anticipation of what will be its fate now that it is 
again submitted to practical criticism. 


{Bombay Gazette ^ April 15, 1884.) 

In the letter from Mr. Monteath we published yesterday, 
lie informed iis that Government is willing to meet ajj- 
rcaaoiiablc request for information/"^ Eelj^ing upon this, 
fvc will thank Mr. Monteath to favour us with iurorniatioE 
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bearing upon its laud policy in regard to tlic folloTurij.^ 
points:— (1) Number of new wells dug in tbc district^, 
of this Presidency during the currency of the preseiil 
settlement ; (2) numbci’ of old wells wliicii tn\i4e(l iu tliciii 
at the time the ciiiTeiit settlement was introduced^ am! 
the number of such of them as have fallen into clibuso 
(3) revenue from old wells in each distiicfc on account of 
extra assessment which Government will haro to abandon 
ill pursuance of tlic policy announced iu the RcBoliition 
of March 26; (4) number of dry crop acres iu Hu Gujarat 
districts which wdll be subject to cnlianccd rai(\s umlcu 
the new policy on account of subsoil water ; (o) probalilc 
increase of revenue expected to result from the taxfdioi 
of subsoil water in them ; (G) papers connected luili ilu 
settlement of the Jhalod talnka of the fbancdi Mu|ials^ 
where the new^ principle lias been introduced ; anil (7) 
copy of the rules for the guidance of elassers in ihinp 
water rates. Wc Imc no doubt tins request wdl lie coii- 
sidorecl quite reasonable, and wo shall be glad if 
Moiitcaih will be good enough lo comply wiili it.* 


{Times of India ^ A.pril Kq 1881.) 

We have ahrays urged tiiat the Govcrniuent of Bomba j , 
or any other Government in India, would do well to put 
forth a clear exposition of their policy wiiencver wild state- 
nionts were rife. But our local contemporary, iu its recent 
articles on the Bombay Land llevcnuo system, is going i 
tritlo too far* The Eesolulion of Marcli 2C)th was so frank 
and outspoken that there should have been no more luis- 
rep resell tation. Not only, however, has misrepresentation 
not ceased, lint in a short article which appeared yesterday, 

* It Is iiivuh to be remounted Uut, exeepi hi the case oi head 
ernmeut h,i\c not been pleased to tuimiih the mtomiaUuu uilhilior 
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oiir local contemporary has surely abused the opportunities 
afforded it by Mr. Moiateath^s courteous and elaborate 
corrections. Mr, Monteatli said in Hs letter that Govern- 
ment were willing to give information^ to publish or 
supply the papers in a case. The offer is treated^ liowoverj, 
in a stylo which it would only be proper to use to a manager 
of a company or mill who tried to shirk producing his 
accounts. This seems to us an extraordinary way to treat 
the appearance of a public statement of policy which is 
perfectly frank and sincere, which has put the public in 
possession of projects which there was no necessity to pub- 
lish, and vfhich shows this Government to be quite in the 
front rank as to liberal treatment of agricultural improve- 
ments. It is, of course, no secret that these articles, some 
of which have been republished in a pamphlet are all writ- 
ten by a native gentleman, who is, perhaps, only too well 
known in the Corporation debates. But for all that the 
members of Government will, we have little doubt, be apt 
to feel disappointed at this as the result of a first attempt 
to take the public into their confidence j for they not im- 
probably expected that Members of the Council and Secre- 
taries to Government would be held to be entitled to the 
ordinary observances in a discussion between gentlemen 
anywhere. 

But letting this pass, it may, perhaps, be well to reiterate 
the fact that the wdiole position as regards assessment of 
wells and other improvements is exceedingly simple. The 
native Governments put special assessments on wells, which 
are in fact the only ordinary agricultural improvement. 
When we first made Survey Settlements we did the same* 
But while the thirty yeaiV term of these settlements was 
current, some of the officers, notably Sir B. H. Ellis, 
formed wiser' and more liberal opinions, and it was decided 
that tlio special assessment of wells was wrong as discourag^^ 



ifig liiiprovciiicnt^ and ouglit to be abaiidoiiotl Ordc i * 
were issued accordingly iii 1871 and 1871 as regards tli«^ 
Bcccan and Southern Mahratta Country^ which wca’c then 
under revision^ and extended in 1881 to all districts. Idie}^ 
liavc just been repealed with reference to Gujarat, which is 
now about to como under revision settlement. There luis, 
wc may say, been no variation or inconsistency in ilicpidiey 
of Government since this better view was first entertained. 
Cl ovcrimicnt pledged thcmsolvos to romovo the special rates 
on wells, and have done so ever since in every district 
which has come under revision. The Yiramgam case, in 
oiir contemporary's leader on Thursday last, is a proof of 
the consistency of Government of which people were hardly 
aware until this false and injurious description first called 
attention to it. It was explained in tlic Legislative Gouncil 
and again in that Viramgam case, that the much-abused 
section 107 of the Land Revenue Code was not intended as 
any deviation from the policy of not assessing widls. It 
has never been used or had any effect whatever in the waiy 
of specially taxing wells made as improvements Gov** 
enimcnt tenants. Sir B. IL Ellis, howevor, assmic^l 
the principle in 186G and 1868 (see Resolution of 
March 26 last, para. 31) that if land is easily sup-* 
plied with good subsoil water, it is sound to tax the 
land by a light additional rate {ie , to put on a 
somewhat higher rent) . This was discussed at tlm time, 
and difficulties were found as shown in the Rcsoliitioiu 
But Sir B. H. Ellis endod by expressing a liope tliat when 
the time for revision came, somebody would be found to do 
away with the special well rates and substitute something 
else. That time has come, and the Government arc trying 
to carry out this view and are now idly clonouncccl and mis- 
represented for doing so. It is the aim of the Ecnciiicc 
Survey to put on each field a rent proporlionct! to its pro- 
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iliictive quality. Now when a surveyor comes to (1) a well 
watered and wooded valley and (2) a dry stony upland^ 
will lie do wrong if he puts a higher rent on the valley 
lands than on the uplands ? The writer of these articles 
says By no means put a higher rent on the valley lands 
because they are well watered. If you do^ you will dis- 
courage peope from digging wells/^ But this is childish. 
It goes a long way beyond the prairie value theory. The 
rent is fixed and has to be paid whether wells are dug or 
not. But after the inherent quality of water in the subsoil 
has been considered in the rent^ then the tenant is assured 
that^ dig as many wells as he pleases^ he will not have his 
rent raised in consequence. Whether this diflPerence in 
assessment can be carried out is a fair matter of discussion^, 
and Government would doubtless be glad to see it well and 
fairfy discussed. How has this been done by Mr. Javerilal 
IJmiasliankar ? He begins by saying that the Eesolution 
of March 26th declares the principles by which Govern- 
ment p'ioposes to regulate its action in regard to im- 
provements. This is wrong. The Eesolution shows that 
Government has consistently proceeded onward for fourteen 
years past in the policy of protecting improvements. Of 
course what Government did in 1871, 1874 and 1881, is 
claimed as clue to Mr. JaverilaFs eifusions in 1884. Then, 
to show that Government is not to be trusted to be liberal 
and consistent unless it is bound down by law, a false 
version of the Viramgam affair is given as a fact/-^ 

We need hardly explain as to that case that Government 
in no part of India has agreed to a permanent settlement of 
land revenue, which was what the Viramgam ryot 
asked for. In a country so little developed as India, Govern- 
ment cannot, in justice to public interests, forego the rise 
in rent which the increased value of land will Justify as the 
whole country progresses to a higher civilisation, but in 



Bombay tlicy try to go as near a pcrmanojit [t 

tliey can. Tlioy now toll iis exactly ibc sole* groyiuls oo 
wliicli routs will 1)0 raised. Those are gciieral groioNis, utul 
do Bot include the value of iuiprovemcui uiudc^ by pri\alt} 
capital. Mr. JavcrilaFs reflection about as ilioruughly 
liberal as the Govcriimont of India desire is di.^iiigeuiKuis 
anti imgencrous. The papers printed uitli tie’ 
show that the (iovernment of India is in comphae iwnini 
with this Oovcriiineiit^ and paragraph of tlu^ Ueboluiitui 
shows tliat they go further than tlie (iovei‘iimi‘ufc of Iiidia^ 
as their view as expressed in the Laud linprcni'uuuit Louius 
Act of 188J5^ sea 11 • On Monday our contemporary had 
to publish Mr. Montcadds letter exposing ihci Virauiuam 
falumny. Ycstcnlay it published another artlde by M r. 
Javcrilal to show that he really was nui far w riuig and that 
the version ho gave does not diilcr much from Mr. I^n- 
tcatlds. This letter will enable any readiu’ to judge of the 
quality of the oilier remarks in that article. Tlio GoV'% 

ernmeut/^ to quote Mr. Javerilab says Thai will 

recoup as Jour times ovciq But para. 3.v of 

the Jiesolutiuii of i^larch 20 des(*ribes the same thing as 
i\ scarceitj noticeable inc^^'ease the soil raiesY biireiy 
the writer caiuiot be unable to see the diilerciicc as regards 
encouragement of iniprovemcuts betwiaui (1) pntiing a 
slightly higher fixed rout on well watered lamls and (2) 
saying to the tenant — if you dig a wadi henj wm will 
charge you a special rate. Mr. Javerilab whose terribly 
wordy speech in the municipal oilices a few weeks past 
only found one secoudciq is perhaps searedy worth so 
imich powder and shot;, but while we are about it we may 
perhaps be ailowod to inflict another insiunce cd' Im iiicun- 
sistcncy <m our readers. Xu his ariicjlc of April lihiq 
and alio in Ms pamplilet Observations on the Land lm«» 
provement Loans Act of 1883/'^ he quotes the stone passage 
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from a Ecsolution of Government in 1868, It is If 
water of good cjuality be easily available near the surface^ 
it is more reasonable to tax such land by a light adilitionai 
rate whether the water be used or notj than to lay an 
oppressively heavy tax on those who spend capital and 
labour in bringing the water into nse/^ In his paniplilei 
lie says of this passage : — Notwithstanding the tvise and 
politic decision contained in tilie passage above quoted^ a 
very different course has been followed/'’ In the article 
of the 10th instant lie says of it, that it is a principle which 
a moment’s consideration would show to be economically 
unsound, while it is practically unworkable/^ The prin- 
ciple w'as wise and politic as long as the writer thought ho 
could taunt Government with having abandoned it. When 
he finds that he is quite mistaken, and that Government in 
tiff?*' Resolution of March 26th entirely concurred in the 
soundness of it, then he denounces it as economically 
unsound, and falsely insinuates that it is contemplated to 
put on such an increase as would be many times larger 
than the special rate it is proposed to abaiiclon.^^ There is 
no foundation whatever for this insinuation. It is accepted 
as a matter of course that the sacrifice of revenue will be 
considerable. But Government must be put in the wrong, 
must be longing to back out of any liberal thing they ever 
promised, must be grasping for more revenue. We can- 
not say that we attach much interest to the discussion 
except indeed in one point. The Government have here 
made an attempt altogether against their precedents to 
encourage the more intelligent natives to discuss public 
questions, and have been at some pains to induce them to 
put the discussion upon an honourable level, plain speak- 
ing being welcome, but fair speaking ind^pensable. It is, 
we fear, pretty plain that they have ignally failed in this 
case, and that they will be all the more likely to revert to 
their former position of isolation and reserve. 



{Bombay Gm^dlc^ April 17;, I SSL] 

Wlien Mr. Montcatli^j in a letter wIucIa we {^oocl-naiiiri ii!y 
publialied on Monday^ liad tlic l)ad taste to redVr to a fa'idH 
ciilar irtdiyicloal as tlio supposed writer of certain articles 
treating on questions connected with tlic land policy of 
the GovcriimoiiL refraisied from einninentin^ on a 
gauchciic wliieli -wc attributed to inexperience in the nsagch 
of newspaper eoiitrovorsy. TluiC is no excuse^ bowercrj 
for tlio wholly unprofessional disregard of pre^s usage in 
wdiicli a contemporary iadtdgcs on the same point. The 
paper in qnchtioii yesioialay ascribes^ quite gratuitously and 
quite erroneously^ to a particular WTiter^ uhom it names, 
the authorship of the articles on the laud policy of (iovern- 
ment wliieh have appeared in our columns. Passages in 
our leaders are quoted, not as from Hie Booihay 
but as what Mix So-aml-so sa\s, Mr. t>o**aiui-so newer 
having W'ritteii them, or laid eyes upon them tiutil they 
apuearod in print. If wo were iiudiucd to retaliate for this 
impudent breach of journalistic otitpietle, we might giv(^ a 
list of our coniemporaryN leaders for a given neck or 
month, with tlic names of tlie uriiurs in full, and o state- 
iiieni of their motives asceriaiued or infcrrciL The lesuit 
might be as suggestive as was the roiuru of the list of 
aitcndancGs at the meetings of ilio Mimicipai Cm’poraiiou 
recently moved for, when it wns found that the one mem- 
ber who never attended a single one of the iHl meetings 
lieltl during a period of fifteen months, was the public’- 
spirited Jhliior who had been employing Ids leisure in 
denouncing his colleagues for their rcmissiiess in attemiiiig 
to their public duties. In regard to this sulqiwt of the 
Oovernment laud policy, it is a matter foi’ observation ihai 
Hie paper which now, when nobbled by the Bcerolariai^ 
breaks the whole ttn eumukuidmenUs ol*Joiirnaiisiu iiumcus- 



iag IIS of liavinii, mNjcprcscnird ilio (iorcrooirn^ . innl no* 
before lliuiiglii it necessary lo give even a 0*1^ itoicf 

to tlio important llcsoluiion of I he 2 <>t,h sci j 

fortli the now dcpariuro in reganl to ific {|iieVioii uf 
meiita We liavo evprosscd oiir unanulgiog^ approval of 
that Be&ohiiioii as a whole. Its spirit and ii‘o|U‘ rtniisc* the 
very reforms for which have eonsiblcMilly contraiihaL 
Upon one point wc have scth r(‘ason lodiller from Iht'* 
authors of iho ilesohiiiou, and ne ha\e vithoiii any hiffer- 
ness or lieat pointed out— and we duili prost idly F(‘-.siaie"“- 
the grounds upon vhieli ne (lecmi the Ciovernnuaii to bo 
inistakcn. Bui ludllnu’ upon tlie Ilesobd ion a uhole 
nor upon any single paragraph of it had our eontmnporary 
vouchsafed one word of (‘illur approval or disapproval 
until the moment came to lire off at us an inspirtsl l(‘aib*r ir 
wdacli wo are velumumtly tak(‘n to task for being* iiicamsi- 
derate enough to point io a singh* flaw in a purely perieci 
Ecsolution^ and we aia^ a<‘euseil of iieatiipg Urn (loveriiiaeni 
with inonslrous diseourlesy because we Muinrvd lutirt upon 
the invitaiiun addressed to us by ^Mr. *\luij!eailn the Under** 
Secretary^ to ask for ollieial inlbnnaliuu wlobdine might 
require for the duo rullilincni of uur iiuty lu tlm public us 
well-informed critics. 

Our views with regard to the assessmcnl of water undcf- 
lying land have been very <*lear!y statial^ \id tlu‘y are 
wholly misapprehended by tIuMuatcr uliu muleriakes to 
reprove us for misrepresenting tJie iuleniioiihoi’ the liovcrii* 
meiit with regard to it* We know jmrfectiy utdl^ and no 
have stated categorieallyj that iluj Uoverfimciii intentlH to 
abandon the assessment of wells. Here* is what wc wrote 
on Monday last^, scttijig forth thi^ fact;, one would have 
thought^ with sullicieni emphasis^, and <»crtai!ily in a tone 
of strong approval : Tins i.s not a controvcivsy in which 

we arc striving to induce the (iovorninenfc to almncloii 
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principle of assessing wells. The Govemnieiit liai e theiii- 
sel?es coiiiG to the conclusion that^ for niany reasons, 
including some of high public policy^ having in view the 
expediency of climinisMng the area liable to famiiio in 
seasons of scanty rainfall^ the sinking of wells should !)e 
encouraged* And to encourage the laying out of capital 
in sinking wells it was^ in our opinion, wisely and liberally 
decided that wells shall not be assessed* The sacriiicc of 
revenue will be admittedly small, and the gain to tln^ 
community and the State will be considerable/^ It is 
when the Government wish to recoup itseii for any loss of 
revenue that may be occasioned by the abanclonmeiit of 
assessments on wells by assessing all lauds under wliicli 
water is to be found, wdiethcr it be used or not, that we 
find it necessary to remind the Go^^ernment of their fomer 
proceedings in this very matter. Wc have distinctly stated 
that in the abstract the principle is a sound one that land 
which has the advantage of a water-supply wdihiii reason- 
able distance of the surface should pay more than land 
which has no such advantage. Wo never said, as is 
absurdly represented, that a 'wcll-watored and wooded valley 
should not pay more than a dry stony upland. It is puerile 
to suppose tliat such was our contention. Tt was incoiisi^i- 
©nt with a principle which wc fully accepted, ihot in tlie 
abstract assessment of sub-soil water was fair and legiti- 
mate. Our objection to sueb an assessment wais w'liolly 
based upon the ])ractical considerations which determincHl 
the Govcniment of Bombay in 1805 not to pm^sewere 'with 
a proposal which is now renewed, in apparent forgcdfidiUNs 
of the solid reasons which ai^e on record against it. As wc? 
put the question llic other day, it is iinpo%sib]o for CJoverii- 
iiieut ofiieers to ascertain whether water fit for purposes of 
iiTigatioTi be midcr a particular hehl, except ilu'j use a 
divining rod, or sink experimentally a well homo fifty or 
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Sixty feet deep, or else go to an edsting well aiid^ Imviog 
ascertained the depth of water therein^ infer that the land 
within certain reasonable bounds may be presumed to ha¥e 
water underneatli and to be therefore liable to what may 
be termed the water rate. When this is done;, as we urged 
the ryot will say that his well is assessed^ and if a Govern- 
ment ofRcer reply that it is not the well which is assessed^ 
but the water of whose existence the well gives evidence^ 
the ryot will say in his stupidity that it is all the same to 
him^ and that if there had been no well there would be no 
addition to his assessment. And of course the conclusion 
which his neighbours would draw would bC;, that to avoid 
having to pay tho Sirkar an extra cess the best thing to do 
is not to sink wells„ The Viramgam case^ to which we 
referred on a previous occasion, showed very clearly that 
the ryot was unable to discriminate between the non-assess- 
ment of a well and the assessment of subsoil water which 
might result from sinking a well, and thus establishing the 
fact that water exists under his ground. In the Viramgam 
case we are accused of misrepresenting the answer of 
Government. If so, our misrepresentation is corrected by 
the statement of the facts given in the Resolution of Gov- 
ernment thereon, forwarded to us by Mr. Monteath with a 
request that we should publish it. But that was not the 
only case to which we referred, though it is the only one 
to which Mu Monteath has thought it necessary to allude. 
Supposing for the moment that our view on this question 
of assessing or trying to assess the subsoil water is perverse, 
and unreal, let us sec what were the ofEcial representations 
which induced the Government to abandon the project 
when it was first submitted to them by Sir Barrow (then 
Mr.) Ellis, the Revenue Commissioner of the Northern 
Division, in March 1865. First, with regard to Sir Barrow 
Ellis^ proposal. He distinctly declares tho taxation of 



v/ells cons till f ted by jmvatc capital to be iiieiprdiciii : 

I tliiiik it iiiiist be admitted tliat the ta\aiioii of wells 
not constructed by the State is a dcviatioii from the broad 
principles of the Bombay Sinwey. All wells biuli hereafter 
by iiidiYidiials will be free from taxation ; it seems hard 
that vfclls similarly built by individuals^ but before the 
advent of the sarvey^ should be placed at a disadvantage 
and subjected to heavier taxation for no reason save that 
th(3ir owners wero in advance of their neighbonrs in 
employing their capital in agriculture/’ Having thus 
started in a line uith the point of departure of the present 
Bombay Govcnmicnfc in this matter^ he goes on to say 
that on the other iiand it is cpiito consistent with the 
principles of tlie survey that if the inherent (|ualitics of the 
soil be such that water is producedby digging for it within 
a few feet of the surface^ this capability should be taxed 
as well as other elements of fertility : The whole of the 

I’cvcuuo from lauds irrigated from wells in Gujarat and 
Ivliaudcsh nifPj easUu be made f/ood hy a very 
e^Jia'iicemeki of the rale on all lands capable of pmduehuj 
water This is just what the Bombay (lovcrmuent is 
saying now. He recognises^ liowmverj, that water at an 
ineonvciiient depth sliould bo eousidcred as non-existent— 
a point w'hich may or may not be overlooked at present. 

There is lamb as in Saxula in Khaudesh;, from wliieli 
water may be obtained, but only by digging to the depth 
of 80 or 90 feet. Such land should not be considered m 
having a natural water capability^ and the owner should be 
free to enjoy untaxed the results of his labour and expendi- 
ture of capital in raising wator/^ Ho would put the extra 
assessment on kmd only under which water lay at a eon- 
vciiient depth. I would limit the depth to 60 feet or to 
30 feeb according as the water is sweet or salt A veny 
slight adclitiuii to the rates on all lands in which water is 
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olikunable witliin tliose deptlis will more than compensate 
G^overmiient for tlio loss of revenue from wells^ and I am 
sure ilialihe removal of well assessment wil 1 be universally 
popularjj and tend more tban any other measure tliai could 
b© devised to give the ryots confidence and incliicc tlic 
biiildiiig of new wells/^ Having directed tlio officers con- 
cerned to adopt ibis system cxpeiimentally; be requested 
tbe sanction of the Bombay Government, 

Why was not tbe sanction of Government given ? A 
few weeks after the proposals in question were sent up to 
Government^ Mr. A. Rogers^ who bad succeeded to tbe 
Commissionersbip of the Northern Division^ wrote a report^ 
of winch wc need now only quote the third paragraph : 

Major Francis in his 8th paragraph points out a great 
practical difficulty which would be frequently met with by 
tli^lasser in noting the fields to which the enhanced rate 
should be applied. How is be to tell the depth of water 
from the surfacOj or its quality, in any field in ivMch there 
is no ivell to guide him ? He, of course, cannot dig every- 
where to ascertain, and it would be throwing too strong a 
temptation in the way of a man drawing perhaps from 20 
to 40 rupees a month to allow him to put down bis sui^mises. 
Officers of higher rank, above the suspicion of yielding to 
temptation, would simply throw up the attempt in despair/^ 
We have stated that practically it would come to this—that 
on lands where wells existed tbe water would bo assessed, 
but that under lands wdierc there were no wells it would 
not be assessed, and that couvsequently for all practical 
purposes Government might as well tax the wells sam 
phrase. Here is what Mr. Eogers reported on that very 
point in May, 1805 : I beg to annex a copy of the 

Khandesh Superintendent's answer to a reference on the 
subject made from this office. It is evident from the 
tenor of this that Mr. Davidson contemplates no olhei 



way of acting up to tlic jiroposccl system but tliai of going 
tlirougli the wliole of ibc process preliminary to the.imposi- 
tioii of a well assessment under tbe existing system, and. 
tlicn putting that asscvssnient on the lands under ilio wells,” 
and ho respectfully siiggc'stcd that the Government .should 
issue no general order until llie result of certain experi- 
ments had been ascertained. J)oes Mr. Montcath desire 
information as to tlie re.sult of those experiments ! Colonel 
Francis, who was one of those employed to make them, 
thus reported to Government on the SIst July 1871: 

Government wish a general addition to be made to the 
jerayat (dry crop) rates of all kinds possessing a water-* 
bearing stratum ; but it is almost impossible, 1 tliink, to 
work out this plan in the ever-varying soil of tlie Deccan. 
I have, therefore, taken existing wmlls as tlie guide, and 
considered only the laud under them as having a 
stratum.” And that is what niubi be done by any olliecr 
deputed to carry out the scheme of taxing tlie subsoil water. 
Where tliere are wells, water will bo taxed, because the 
evidence of its existence will have been furnished by tho 
sinking of the wells. Whore there are no wells, the sub- 
soil water cannot bo assessed, because the Govoriiment 
oHicers have no means of ascertaining the fact of its cxisi- 
ciiccu Therefore, the premium upon the eoiistructioii of 
wells which the (jovernment intended to give in removing 
the tax thereon, is, for all practical purposes, done away 
with by the attempt to tax or to a.sscss subsoil “water. It 
would save trouble to say at once tliai the Oovoriuncni 
would tax the wells, for tho cflccl would be the same. The 
Bombay Governmciii formerly came to that coiiclubioii. If 
the Bombay Government of to-day come to a tliifereiit coii- 
clusion, well and good. They must bear to be told that tins 
reasons which seemed valid to their predeechsors still seem 
good to us, and io others. That m our main position. We 
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fia¥e also alluded to tbe possibility^ or ratber tbe pro* 
l)aMlity_s tbai tlie assessment of tlie water under tlie fields 
would more tban recoup whatever loss might result from the 
abandonment of tho assessment of wells. But that is quite 
a minor poiiito We have asked for the publication of the 
instructions issued to the Survey officers outlie subject; 
doubtless the request will be complied with. 


(Bombay GmetUj April 19^ 1884.) 

When we a*sked a few days ago that the local Govern- 
ment should publish information as to the number of wells 
sunk in the districts of this Presidency during the currency 
of the present settlement^ and as to the revenue derived 
from old wells^ with an estimate of the amount of revenue 
expected from the assessment of subsoil water in lieu of 
the assessment of wells themselves^ this not very unreason- 
able request was denounced next day as an abuse ” of 
the offer of information vouchsafed by Government. It 
was compared to a demand addressed to the manager of a 
company who tried to shirk producing his accounts. It is 
not easy to understand the violence of the emotion pro- 
cluced by a request for statistics^ without which it is impos- 
sible to understand the exact effect of the scheme contem- 
plated by the Government. Some of tho statistics which 
we have asked for are actually in course of preparation, 
Mr. Ogjannej, the new Director of Agriculture in this Presi- 
dency is giving his attention^ at the instance of the Gov- 
ernment of Indiaj, to this subject. He is preparing a list 
of wellsj old and neW;, assessed and unassessable. If li9 
will also ascertain the exact amonnt of revenue which will 
be given up through the abandonment of the assessment on. 
wells^ and the amount of revenue which may be looked for 
under the provision for the assessment of water underlying 
4 
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tlie land;, tlie verj information we reqtiire will be ready to 
hancL Tlie Government will probably publisli it^ ^ and wo 
sliall be satisfied. We can then speak upon this thorny 
^hibject without running the risk of driving the Secretariat 
and til© editorial staff of onr contemporary frantic^ by 
asking for facts and lignres with which to eke out our poor 
arguiueiitSo 


{ihmbay Uazeilc^ May i2;j 188 k) 

Wc recently drew attention to what seemed to us to In, 
the mistake on the part of the Government of Bombay in 
regard to tho substitution of a system of assessing subsoil 
water in lieu of asisc'ssiiig wells, Wo showed that it ivas 
practically impossible to assess subsoil watcr^ cxci‘pi w||^re 
\\clls had been sunk to prove that there was water in the 
subsoil. And wc referred to the oiliciai records to prove 
tliat the proposal wais not new ; that it had been enter- 
tained by tlie Government beforC;, and had been partially 
put in practice^ but had been abandoned for the very reason 
wc advanced — uamciy, that it was practically impossible to 
pur an additional assessment on a field on the chance that 
there was water uiulerncatli it^ and that tho only satisfac- 
tory evidence of the fact of the existence of watei^ was tho 
finding of the water by sinking a well Fur the Govern- 
iiicni oiiicers to dig expeviinenlal wells in every locality 
was out of the question. To wait till the ryots dug a well;, 
and then to assess tho water^ was^ to all intents and pur- 
poses, to tax the well, or at all events to discourage the 
sinking of wells — which was precisely what the Govern- 
liMiit did not want to do. Wo pointed out also that while 
the sum sacrificed by the remission of the assessment on 
welk would be quite inconsiderable, there was no dcdiuiie 
staiemcnl of the ;uuount which would be obiaiued by the 
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aflditional assessment on land with snhsoil water^ and we 
ashed for information on the pointy ’which we have not yet 
been fatonred with. And there w© left the matter^ wait- 
ing for some now development. On Thursda^^ last a con- 
temporary^ having taken ample time to consider the sub- 
ject^ came out with a long leader taking us to task as 
rabid writers who in season and out of season accuse 
Government of bad faith/"' and crushes us by deciaiiiig 
that we possess neither knowledge nor calm judgment,, 
qualities of which,, as everybody knows,, our critic possesses 
a s-Jiperabundatice. There was no imputation of had faith 
in pointing out to the Government of Bombay that a pro- 
ject which we admitted to be not only plausible^ but equit- 
able if it could only be carried out in practice according 
to the intention, cannot be so carried out^ as was demon- 
stfSted when the experiment was actually tried a few years 
since. The question is not one of bad or good faith^ but 
of fact. In directing the attention of the Government to 
the pointj we were honestly fulfilling our duty, as we un- 
derstood and we can appeal to our readers to say 

whether, in fulfilling that duty, we were so very rabid. 
Our contemporary, for the second time in this controversy, 
makes itself the mouthpiece of the official view of the 
question at issue. It was with some curiosity that wc read 
the article to which it gave insertion, and it was with con- 
siderable disappointment that we found nothing which 
threw any light whatever upon the only matter in con- 
troversy, Many years have elapsed since we first called 
attention to the important question of 'well-assessmenV'^ 
says the paper in question — so many years that the tradi- 
tion of the subject had been altogether forgotten in the 
office. The Viceregal Council discussed a very compre- 
hensive measure— the Land Improvements Loans Act — and 
passed it into law without attracting any notice in that 
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qiiaiier* The Government of India drew the attention cil 
the local Governments to the desirability of adopting u 
more liberal policy with regard to the improvement of laiid^, 
which ill this Presidency can be best effected by encourag- 
ing the digging of wells. Yet our contemporary did noi 
wake up to the fact that many years ago it had drawn at- 
tentioii to the subject. Sir Auckland Colvin^ in his last 
financial Statement^ announced in clear and emphatic 
toruis the policy of exempting from assessment at! land 
improvements effected by means otlicr than those of tin 
Slate. The Bombay Government cordially approved t!ic 
policy of the Supremo Government , and published its lie- 
solution on land policy on the 2Gth March last. Not one 
word had our contemporary to say on the subject ail the 
while* We pointed out how great an advaiico had been 
inadCj and sliowed how much the ryots had to be thankfui 
for. But WG objected to tbo proposed taxation of hmds on 
aeeouiii of their dormant water-bearing rapacities. This 
criticism of ours disturbed oiticial ccpianimity;* and our con- 
temporary, for the first time after many years/' was 
moved to break a studied silence. In Thursday's article 
our contemporary again defends tlie one mistaken point in 
the official schciiie, uiiliout, howe\er, telling us anything 
new by way of argument or fact. The writer's soul is 
sorely troubied to ilud the means of meeting ilui nci'cssary 
cxpciidiliirc of the vStatc, if the present assessment on old 
wells be given up in tho revised survey, and not even “ a 
scHreely noticeable increase of soil rates be charged in 
lieu tlicrcoff The Government, however, of their own 
accord renounced tho policy of assessing old welL':^ iiiidui 
the revision settlement, but to make up for tlie 
which that might entail they proposed adopt a polic^y 
which was enunciated aln^ady in 1808, and soon aliam» 
doueih Our cojitempor<iry asserts that Govoriimeiit 
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sidcr it more reasonable to tax such land by a light ad- 
ditional rate^ whether the water be used or not^* than to lay 
an oppressively heavy tax on those who expend capital and 
labor in bringing the water into nse/^ In adopting these 
words from the Resolution of 1868, however, the writer 
omits that portion of the Resolution which gives the real 
point to our argument. Here is the suppressed portion of 
|he Resolution There is, however, a point at which 
this principle must be modified ; for when the land is such 
that when the water is not brought to it, it will bear noth- 
ing, and when water is used, it will yield a fine crop, then 
even a light tax in the former case is impossible. . « It 

must bo held accordingly that the right of Government to 
levy a rate by virtue of the water below the surface is in 
ab^'^ance or dormant till the water is produced, but it is 
doubted even in this extreme case whether it is politic, 
though it may be asserted to be just, to levy more than 
would be leviable from first class rice ground, which enjoys 
also the benefits of water, not created, it is true, by the 
tenant, but utilised by means of his preparation of the 
ground."^^ This portion of the Resolution of J868 shows 
that sixteen years ago the Bombay Government had, after 
full deliberation of the merits of the question, waived its 
abstract right over subsoil water, over the capability of 
being used apart from the use itself,^-’ in favour of the 
sounder view that the lands in which water is easily avail- 
able should be taxed at the highest dry-crop rates. And 
this has been the policy followed throughout the last six- 
teen years in the Deccan revision settlements. 

The highest authority in such matters had condemned 
the principle of taxing land for subsoil water or facilities 
for percolation, when the Irrigation Bill came on for dis- 
cussion in 1879 before the Bombay Legislature. This Bill 
provided that, if a canal was found three years after its 



oonstruciioii to be iiiiproiliictivc^ all lands com mantled by 
it were to bo eliargod wiili its cost^ wlioibcr tlie owners of 
siicli lands were willing to nsc the water of tlio canal or 
not. Tlic Bill accordingly autliorizcd tlic levy of a com- 
pulsory rate/^ wliicb Colonel Anderson explained to be a 
small rate per acre on all lands under command of irriga- 
tion works wliicli do not use the water, but to wliieb ibe 
water could bo applied on occasion, lie also urgcxl that in 
the Deccan tliC soil was often permeable if> waiiu’, and it 
was impossible to prevent leakage from canals into the 
surnmnding land. It was urged on the otlic? bide thai the 
Icvyofsiicli a compulsory rate, or as it "was afterwards 
called protective rato/^ was disallowed by tlic l)uk(‘ of 
Argyll in 1809, when be was 8e(‘retary of State for 
India. The J3ombay Legislative Council, however, ])assed 
the Irrigatio!! Bill in IST’O, against one disseiitiont vomo, 
that of the late lion, Morarjeo Goculdas. It was sent in 
due course to the Secretary of State, who, however, dis- 
allowed sections 49 to 56 of the Bill, which related to the 
levy of the protective rate, and directed ilieir removal from 
the Act Acconiingly, in Alarch 18<S0, Colonel Merriman 
had to move in the local Council the first reading of tlie 
Irrigation Act Amendmeut Bill, expunging the clauses 
relating to the taxation of percolation or subsoil vater on 
lands which did not use tlie water of the canals, if this 
principle was rejected in the case of canal pcreolaiion, ii 
obviously stamls coiulemiicd in the case of clry-(*rop lands- 
It is worthy of note that in many parts of (lujarut, where 
water is accessible only at the depth of a few feet, what is 
called a natural bagayet rate has boon levied evm* since the 
introdiicikm of the original seitlcm cut. In Burdoli, Soopa, 
Pera, and other parts of the Surat district the rate varies 
from Ils. 17 to Its, 2!|. per aero. All the available watei 
facilities have tlicroforc been already iaxutl, aiul hardly any- 



tiling remains to be done in tliat direction. But notliing 
can be more illiberal or unfair tlian to tax dry-crop lands 
■witli a natural bagayet rate. It is to be remembered tliat 
clim ate has a great de al more to do with produce t han_ 
quality of soil o r the skill of the cultivate^. In Gujarat 
from March to June or July a burning hot wind blows 
from Earoda to Ahmedabad, absorbing every particle of 
moisture in the soil to a considerable depth. Most of the 
ordinary tanks are dried up^ rendering it difficult for cattle 
to obtain a sufficient supply of drinking-water. In all 
ordinary wells water is to be met with only at a consider- 
able depth. What then becomes of the subsoil water 
which it is proposed to assess ? As Colonel Prescott^ the 
late experienced Settlement Officer^ shrewdly observed : — 
a "VVliy, sir^ have we such difficulty in making the incidence 
of the well assessment equitable, whether we put it on the 
bag, the well, or the soil ? Simply, I submit, because we 
cannot make right in practice what is wrong in principles/^ 
"No amount of skill in manipulating the well-tax can do 
good to the ryot. What he needs is to be enabled to grow 
two blades of corn where one grows at present. 


(Times of India^ August 20, 1884.) 

Exactly a year ago we wrote as follows The native 
papers are fond of stating that unfair enhancement and too 
great rigidity in our revenue system are the main causes of 
the ryot^s poverty. If this charge be not true, the Gov- 
ernment could most easily contradict it by publishing the 
annual report of the Survey and Settlement Commissioner. 
This report ought to throw a flood of light on many agriciiE 
tural and economic questions. If Government be equitable 
ill the matter of enhancement, why does it not let tiio 
public have an opportunity of discussing its land policy by the 
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liglii of lacts.'^ Tiie GoYemmcEfc vriili wise li!)erality Ikih 
l^ofio even furtlier tliaii our suggestion^ and lias deteTminci! 
that for the future Eesolutious of Govemmeut rogar&iug the 
revision settlements of villages shall be given to the press^ 
and that the public shall have every opportunity of discuss- 
ing its land policy by the light of facts. The first pari of 
this statesmanlike policy now lies before ou^^jjdcrs in a 
doeiiment we publish elsewhere^ and wljch^ tilottt«h it is 
nominally devoted to a group of villages^ lias a 
interest in connection with the approaching revision of 
survey settlements in Gujarat. The resolution regardiiig 
the revision settlement of the Klialsa villages of the Jhalodc 
Mahal in the Panch Mahals CoUectorate is^, indcod^ one of 
the ablest state papers that has ever been issued by the 

Government. In t hose villages for the first tim e has been 

applied ^Hli0 principle that laud which has faxilitj for 
irrigation should be cl assed at a hi gher rate t han laud 
wliicli has not, in lie u ‘of imposing a special ra£e on lamis 
actually irrigated/^ and the Government by no ingenious 
and casuistical refinement of reasoning, but by a plain 
statement of facts and straightforward simple arguments, 
defends the principle against the wilfully blind criticism 
with which it has been attacked. The old school of 
bureaucrats who regard secrecy as diplomacy and conteiiipi 
of public opinion as a sign of strength may find fault with 
(lovernn^,i^tor answering its critics, but the local Gov- 
ernment^by showing its due appreciation of the value of 
discussion has proved how much it has advanced in tho 
science' of politics. The present rulers of Bombay have 
given one more proof that besides being buroaucrais they 
arc statesmen, and they are quite capable of approciatiiig 
the bracing effect of the fresh brec2io of criticism, ihii 
critics of Government on their part must also icmciiiljcr 
tliat for criticism to be bracing it must be moderate and 
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foiiucled on facts* Officials are apt to acquire a contempt 
of public opinion from having to read day after day gross 
missiatements of their policy. If the tone of the Verna- 
cuiar Press were a little more sober its influence for good 
would soon become considerable. 

The Resolution before us first gives some information 
regarding the natural features of the villages and some 
figures concerning the old and new assessment before it 
outers into a statement concerning the policy of Govern- 
ment, The soil^ we are told, generally is of very good 
quality, and the sub-soil water is abundant and sure. The 
tract is intersected by rivulets and by two more important 
streams which afford facilities for irrigation by lift. But 
an isolated position, lawless neighbours, and a Blieel popu- 
lation have been adverse to settled agriculture. Till the 
year 1860 it was under the rule of His Highness Scindia, 
who made the village officers answeraWe for the collection 
of the revenue. In 1872 the Mahal paid without difficulty 
a revenue demand of Rs. 33,873. Six years after a severe 
scarcity occurred, causing considerable agricultural de- 
pression, and the revenue appears to have decimed. About 
1880-81 a reaction ensued, and tho revenue rose to a sum 
which was but little CKceeded by the Survey Settlement 
which was introduced in 1882. It must also be borne in 
mind that at the same time the imrovement of coiinnuniea- 
tions giving a greater facility of access to railways had the 
natural effect of increasing the value of agricultural prO' 
duce. ^ ^ Tlie soil and wa ter-sup ply of Jhalode/^ we are told, 
capacity for large productio n of garden crops, but 
up to 1882, in lack of facilities for transport, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, peppe r and vegetables were giowii on only, 
per cent In the 
Survey Settlement of 1882 a special rate was fixed on the 
acreage under built wells and water lifts. The assessment, 
5 



we reriJ; mo(ler?ite p bat ?nodoraie or larrup, iiip tax oit 
woIK wa*^ agnn.isi ilie sound ocononnp^d !a\i 5 to ii\ 

a mail for loiproromonts wbicli bare been irpule out of bis 
ahstiiiciicc and la1)our is to rob him oi the fruits of lus 
industry. In aceouliiig their saiietiou for a biiiited tiinc^ 
to iliP tax on woHs Uis Exoelleuc}^ in ronneil v( n propmlv 
expressed the opinion that it would be beijy'r sfiohify io 
inereasQ the assPSKsmen1__(>f all la ml 8 uhieh lunnbc'r faeilify 
for irrigation among their inherent ([ualiiieS; than to assi'ss 
a special rate on laiicW actually irrigatodT^ Tlii^s non has 
beou (lone 

The cdlcet of the revision of the srtUonient is plaiii!^^ 
slatfsl ill tin' reM)lution. We are lold~“^ A" tin ‘'urven 
ineasuremmil and e]<isMn( at *ou of the* laid has bis i 
ro\icwedp it is not: open to any iurilun ie\ifmn 01 (limigp 

The relative udin s of havi beer '■nnaliy detirmnnei, 

and no aecfumi will bo taken in future of any d ange ii, 
Folatlvc valao clue to the improvement of a field by it.s 
I occupant. Any future inereaso of e^sessme nt will bo gem^- 
I ral for the whole tract, aiid cn the hiisis cd’ t\ gc ntn*«o! rise 
I in the value of laud ensuing 01^ the deveiopue*ni vi apuiul 
I tore and traded^ This is certainly a great and vee c hani»< 

^ oil the piut of the State wiili U‘gard to bs hind \ pin y, and 

is certain to pioduec important h ua *h sd ♦ ^llbs n ilu 

future. The (lovcninueut, in f:R% In, cU^ftHcb as lui 
possil)h‘, the prtvsent riulds and (‘laims of the *\ois ^ 

1 say: For the land as it mm vm shall pii\ * for tin 

I improvisl laud in the degrc'c to nhieh yon ini]ircr e d, \oi. 
I shall not pa}/’ They hayc‘ hpsiowisi on 1lu‘ in oi du' pun^ 1 
of investing liis daily industry in the sod so as to ii (O'cmm 
his comibrbs and aiupmmt hi- iueoimg and all this uithoiil 
any coiiscqiuait burden, TI/h is tlu^ gresdesi Iviunm slluiiihe 
to iiicliisU'ial iiitclHgxmce in all hthnudnix popnhihom.. amf 
ii is tiiiis wiiich the iiomiiay C«o\enMUtmt has piouiicHl In 
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making tins reform the Government lias^ lioweverj borne in 
mi lid tlic fact tliat they have no liglii to alionate any 
legitimate revenue of the State which they }ia\c no means 
of replacing'. In India we have to deal with not a European ’ 
bocicty susceptible of change, but an Oriental society of. 
which custom is the link and bond, in which an old burden 
attracts no remark and excites no odium, in which a new 
taK creates a panic, and may cause a revolution- The Gov- ^ 
ermnciit, therefore, naturally feels that as the trustee of the 
community, before granting a permanent scttlciiieiit of the r 
laud, all natur8.1 capabilities whicli may have an enhancing f 
influence should be taken into consideration. Rent has^ 
been deiined as the price paid for the inheiTnt and iiide- 
siructiblo virtues o f the soil : and is impossible to deay^ 
tliat ^subsoil water is an inherent virtue capable of return- ^ 
ing a large profit on capital and labour, The price for 
enforcing this virtue belongs to the community and ought 
to bo received by the community- The Bombay Gov- 
eminent have, therefore, in permanently classifying the 
land in the Kalol Mahal according to relative value taken 
into account the inherent advantage of accessible sub-soil 
water, and a small addition to the sub-assessment has been 
made on that account. In a resolution published a short 
time ago the Government promised that the increase on 
this account should always be strictly moderate. Wo think 
there can be no doubt that the pledge has been kept- The 
portion of the whole assessment on the occupied land due 
to the appreciation of water advantage as an element of 
classification value is lls. 796 out of a total of Es. 30,952-8-0 
spread over the occupied area possessing water advantage ; 
the Rs. 796 represent about I anna per acre on the average. 
The difference in the total assessment of occupied land in 
the tract luid r the new system and that under ilic original 
seitiement is nominal, as it amounts to t!i© sum of Es , 53 . 



Tlie .special well aEsessmeut abai\(loiiecl was Es» 74*2-4^ and 
the assessincuit for water is Bs* 790* But only a fraciioii 
of tlio Mahal is now iiuder irrigations while tlic‘nuiiscd 
facilities are greats and ilie average rate of I anna per aero 
in now aceeptoil as the sole chai’ge of Government on this 
inherent capability. The facility of obtaining water by 
iifiE from streams is in this case included in the calculation/^ 
For the sum of 1 anna per acre the ryots may for all time 
improve their land, dig wells and use the streams without 
fear of any increase to their rent. However, the ryot -will 
have to pay the same whether he makes* use of these 
advantages or not, and it may very properly be asked— Can 
the o^istciice of subsoil waiter be safely inferred on any 
eu(leiir(‘ short of its actual use? Wc think in the present 
s(‘imihiic age it ought not lu bo very dillicult to determine 
whether water is near the surface or not in certain tracts 
of laud. However, Govern in ent meets this ohjection in a 
business-like manner by declaring that it is not proposed to 
continue to levy the extra percentage for water advantage 
on land on wliieli it has been demonstrated by the occupant 
lhat no such advantngc* is inherent. It maybe argued that 
the ryot will have to spend money in digging a well to 
demonstrate this fact ; but this is what ho would have to do 
under any system. Under the present system the cost of 
the experimciii, if it fails, will be in some degree recovered 
by tlio extra tax being taken off, while under the old system 
the ryot not only loses the money entirely, but if he found 
water he would have had to pay an extra tax on the w(‘Il. 
However, wc must reserve our criticiBin of the able deJcnce 
which the Govern meui has pat forward in support of the 
measure for a future occasion. At present wcluivo re- 
stricted ourselves to facts and figures, but it is impossible to 
overrate the importance of facts and figures in a controversy 
of ibis nature. 
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THE JHALOD SETTLEMENT PAPERS. 

{Bomhat/ Gazette, August 21, 1884 ..) 

We this morning the second and concluding 

portion of a very long Eesolntion^' of the Government of 
Bombay on the Revenue Survey and assessment question® 
The Resolution brings together facts and arguments that 
constitute the Government case in regard to the extra 
assessment on land under which there is subsoil water. 
The preparation and publication of this exhaustive paper 
on the subject is a recognition of the claims of public 
opinion which tleserves cordial acknowledgment. We can- 
not say, however, that the controversy has been carried 
beyond the point it had already reached. The Resolution 
is obviously a reply to our own criticisms on the policy of 
assessing the subsoil water. We always fully admitted 
thUt in theory it is quite right to charge more for land with 
water easily procurable for irrigation purposes, than for 
land to which water can only be brought from a great 
distance and at great expense. On that point we are at 
one with the Government ; hut as a practical question it 
has been found difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain that 
water exists under a particular field unless wells have been 
dug which show water is there. The land on which wells 
have been sunk at the expense of the ryot has its rates 
enhanced, while land in which no wells have been sunk 
escapes enhancement. The result is to discourage the 
sinking of wells. The Government holds, as we do, that 
it is for the general advantage that wells should be sunk, 
in order that cultivation may be rendered independent of 
any temporary failure of the rains, and it has on that 
account determined to abandon the assessment on wells. 
Wc urge that in effect the taxation of subsoil water, the 
existence of which can only be ascertained by the sinking 
of wells, tends to discourage well-sinking, just as the tax 


See Appendix. 



oil oils il, llmt is our case ; awl we do not 

fiiui thaf if; is woakoiieil liy iln^ lloissolidioii of Ooveriiiueiif 
\Uiir!i luis Just been iHhuecl* 


{ihinbfif/ Atiguat 20, .188 k) 

Tlio loii^ liiiil tdahorato of the Bombay Cb)V- 

ornmont, datod tlie 2oilj July, on tho aascssmeiit of laud 
on ac<‘oiiut of ibc laicmtachantago of poascssing $ub**soii 
\Mx\er \vc liave ropuhlisliod in We congratulate 

I be Clov(‘rumeut mi tbo proof iliis Ileyolution idlbrds of their 
readiness to meet public criticism on iheir action in an im- 
portant question of pnldic policy, Tlio Resolution would 
appear to have been called forth by onr criticisms on the 
iiow-oUl policy of taxing subsoil water, while exempting 
from assessment tbo wells dug by ryots at tluur own ex- 
pense. This policy was announced in tho Resolution of 
2<]tli March last* We pointed out that tho result of such 
a policy would be to discourage the sinking of wells — the 
very thing which Government wished to avoid. Hue note 
lias been taken of our objections. Wo Avish it was in our 
poAver to congratulate the Government equally on their 
having advanced a step further in the direction aaTucIi we 
endeavoured to recommend to their favouiable considera- 
tion. Tliey have not done so, and we confess to a feeling of 
disappointineiit. The llcsolution sots up a most elaborate 
defence of principles and doctrines wbich have been explod- 
ed in times past by the predecessors of the present Govern- 
ment, and makes proposals of wdiich the im practicability 
and consequent inexpediency have been autiioritativciy pro- 
claimed by the highest authorities on the question. In this 
respect, therefore, the Rissolution is ccriainly A’“cry dis- 
couraging. Nor is the manner in which the dociaiient is 
draAfu up less open to objection tlmu the matter* it Avoukl 
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have clearly been more to tlio purpose if it iiacl been strip- 
|)(al ofri ^0 (h 1 (feui orsurplusn^^'O. In his anxiety to 
all lie lias to tell iisinhis favour, Mr. Montoal-h has burden- 
ed the l{cs()lutioii witli heaps of quota! ions. Tims not only 
are the main threads of tus arguments obaeurecl, but the 
reader has to exercise a considerabic amount of patience in 
order to wade through the curious mixture of quoiaiioios 
whieh toll for and against the position Bonght to fie estab- 
lished by Goveruuiout, Wc say this b(3eaUvse \vt are ae- 
eustomccl to oilicial papers of a didercnit stamp aliogolher* 
As a rule, the Resolutions of Oovernnutut are niodcls ofeou- 
(*ise, poiniod, and clear reasoning and statement. We are 
of opinion that all the Resolution says on tiiis vcxo<l ques- 
tion of subsoil water taxation might have been stated tersely 
and sufficiently in a paper onc-fiftlir of the dimensions of the 
Resolation — the more so as most of the references ami 
€|uotatious arc not new, and might have been referred 
or given in marginal notes. 

Now, as to tlio main issues of tho con! rovt'fsy. It will 
bo remembered that in coinmonting on the Hesolidion of 
the 2Gtli March, while wc tliankcd the (lovcriunent for tlu‘ 
announcement of the broad principle that in the asscssinenl 
a jyot pays on his land, ho also, in the ofiinion of (lovern- 
m<mt, pays for the inherent advantages ofsiibnoil water i?i 
it, we remarked that the proposal to enhance the assess- 
ment of such land by a scarcely noticeable increase (d' ilie 
soil rates was a now departure, whicii was not only ineon- 
Histent with tlie recognised priuei[)les of revenue survey J)ut 
was one -which, on ac'coant of the difficulty of working it 
out in detail, wnis condemned by oilicjcrs of vt*ry grc'at 
oxperitmee in such tnatters, and set aside forinerl} as 
on the wdiole impoIiti<? and inmxpodieuL At the sniiie 
time*, as Governmeut had saiuHioncil an exiMuiinent of 
taxing Ksub-soil water advantages in the elhalmlc subilivi* 
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of flip ^Itihals, wo ^ontonui to prefer a rtapicHf 

tIkiIj aiiioHiJ! other Ihinus, we nhouhl lie supplied *w illi a 
c*opY td’ \\m puperH eoinaaded with ihe n^veirue seitleiueut 
ot thi^ 75 Khalna vilhi^e« of Oh* flfuiloilt* Hiib-diviHioiu 
l1io papers w'ere not Hiipplied in us, prohahly heeaio'e the 
results of the experiment w’ere not before Ooveriiincmt. 
lino Hc\so!ufioii now heforo ns, while annoumdiig the 
results of this ex|Knninent, Utken oeeasion fo ^o at consider- 
able kmgth into ibe nuniiHof ihe tj,ueHiion of ihe t‘xpeiHen(*y 
or otluTwise of taxin^^ Hub^o-il water, it secuns to us iliai 
(loveniinent would have done well, while ebinnnniioating- 
ibis llcsolution to ihe pu!)lie, to puhliBli at ihe same time 
tho eorrcspoiuleiicc relating to the assessment of tlic 75 
villages of the Jhalodo saib-division, including the papers 
bearing on the results of this experiment; for the llesi>lu* 
tiou, although very elaborate as it stands, does not explain 
the process by which ibc most material point in tlie con- 
Irovcrsy lias been established, namely, the mode adopted 
and the results arrived at in the assessment of ihe inherent 
■water advantages of tho soil. All the information which 
tho Oovcmincnt vouchsafes in regard to this vital ])ari 
of this interesting experimeut is that in classify it g 
the land according to relative value, account lias been 
lakou of the inherent advantage of accessilde subsoil water, 
the existence of which has lieeu as(*ertained by a very 
careful investigation by skilled agency working under 
elaborate ruies/'^ \Vc arc, however, left iu ilu* dark as 
to ihe mode by wduch the existence of subsoil water 
ill laud has l>coii ascertained, though wc are ready to con- 
cede that the iiupiiry may have been very e.arefuliy made, 
ainl made by skilled agency working under elaborate rules. 
The agency cannot have arrived at the knowledge instinc- 
tively ; and ihe conimunicjation of this information cannot 
be thought superfluous. But it wouid appear, from ihe 
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worcllng of tlie Besolutioii, that it is after ail only 
accessible subsoil water of which the existence has 
been ascertained by this skilled agency working carefully 
under elaborate rules. The far larger question yet remains_5 
namely^ how are you to ascertain the existence of in- 
accessible^^ sob-soil water? It would not perhaps be 
a difficult matter^ we thinks to ascertain the existence 
of sub-soil water_5 wliere such sub-soil water is accessible^ 
i.e.j where access has been obtained by means of wells* 
By far the larger portion of the very vast acreage of land 
which it is proposed to assess on account of water advantage 
under the new departure in policy consists of subsoil water 
which is inaccessible wholly or partially, without some 
process of digging having been previously gone througlu 
In regard to the treatment of this land, the Resolution is 
entirely silent as to how the skilled agency, working very 
carefully under elaborate rules, has succeeded in valuing 
its inherent water advantage. It is a matter of the most 
ordinaiy observation in Gujarat that of two wells side by 
side or only a few yards apart, the one is sweet and the 
other so brackish as to be utterly unfit for irrigation, and 
where the mere cleaning out of a sweet well, or deepening 
it but a very little, would allow a salt spring to break in 
and spoil the water. How is the classifier to tell at what 
depth water in a certain soil can be found, and what is the 
quality of it ? Mr. Rogers, the most experienced revenue 
officer that Gujarat ever had, observed tli^t ‘Hie (the clas- 
sifier) cannot dig everywhere to ascertain, and it would be 
throwing too strong a temptation in the way of a man 
drawing perhaps from twenty to forty rupees a month to 
allow him to put down his surmises ; officers of higher rank, 
above the suspicion of yielding to temptation, would simply 
throw up the attempt in despair.^^ It is clearly wrong to 
throw the burden of proving th© negative on the ryot, as 
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Ilesoliiiion direetly for<'es tiiai to ih\ Tlie ryot 
not dig' :i weli^ for the simple reason that niulcr the Kesolii- 
iioii his dry crop laiul v\ill !)C assc&sial for assumed watca 
prc^ierties^ whciluT lie uses the water or not. The siiiwcy 
oOicor will not dig the well for the purpose of ascertaining^ 
the depth of water. Bow_, tlien^ is the command of 
water lobe ascertained? This has been all along our 
¥ery first objection to the new proposal. And nothing is 
edearer than the admission hy Government in the llesolu- 
iiou before us of the fact that this o])jociioii of ours is 
reasonable. Having thus made the admission^ we think 
ilie Government is bound not to proceed with the propo>sal 
to tax subsoil water until a way is found to get over ihe 
difriCLilty. It is thcieforo not a little asioimding to find 
that tliia admitted objection is treated so lightly. In para. 
31 of the Resolution wo are told that tho only reasonable 
objection is that subsoil w^ter may be taken into account 
as an elementary value where it is not pi\actica!ly a\ailabl(‘. 
In other worcls^ that the existence of subsoil water advan- 
tage cannot be safely inferred on any evidence short of its 
actual iise/^ And how docs Government get rid of this 
dilficulty ? The Resolution says the host ovideuco of tlic 
existence of subsoil wator is doubtless its actual use, but it 
eaniioi reasonably bo assorted that all land capable of 
irrigation by wells is already under well irrigatiemd^ To 
this we say no; all lands which are capalde of being 
watered by wells are not under well irrigation, and this is 
ill part aitiibuiable to the fear that the making of new 
wells in these lands would subject tlicm to extra assessment 
on account of the special water-rare. And it is this reason 
which should incline Government to treat siieli 
lilmrally iu the interests of improved cultivation, after the 
recognition by Govenuncut of the broad principle) that 
impmveiuoiiis are not to be taxed. It will thus be seen that 
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least likely to be beiielited by llii-. long Resol iiiioii^ siippk‘- 
iiiciitary lo tbai oi’ t!j« 2f>lli Marefi, Ihougli if must hevc^ 
f‘()sl ilie framer a ^roo4 deal of tiiiic ami truiiblo^ 


{Times of hnliOj xlagtist 21)^ 

In a rcccnij article we discnsstd tlie facts and figures 
« ouneded with tlie revibiou settlement of the d haled 
Maluil ill the Paneli Malmh ("ollceiorate, and ue now 
propose to deal with the prmeiple in vi deed in cbaipiiig a 
slightly ealianced rate for lainl winch eiyovs the aciraatage 
of subsoil water. The Harvajanik fSablag in iheir a])Iy 
cmuiiicicd journal^ have stigmatised the aciiou of Oovmoi- 
ment aa new departure in the laud asscs&inciit policy/^ 
The OoverDmeni llcsolutioig whicli wc printed in full the 
olhor day^ clearly shows tliat the policy of Government 
lias been perfectly continuons in this matlcr^ am! it is 
ridiculous to 'speak of a ucuv dcjiariure* Wo iiiu! that it 
was an old iii-^truciion by the Ilonourabio Court of J)irec« 
tors that ^^laiid should be assessed according lo its capalii- 
Miy and not "iccording toils proilueo-^ Mr, Williainsoii^ 
EcvmiiKS Comii].issioiiei% wrote of the Iridapur scitlemeiii 
HI 1838:— ^^Tlie power of aflbrding water for irrigation h 
one of the most valuable capabilities of land^ and to bear 
it ill mind in fixing an assessiuent is ilicreforc strictly^ 
coEsoiuiiit k) the orders of the Hon, Couri/^ Oovernmeiitj 
concurring with, ilio Ecvemie ConiinissioHer, roBolvcd :~ 
capahiHty.c)£ i!io land dcpciidh as much oa the faci- 
lity for iriigaiioii and Jo(*a! pecnliariiii^ as it does on the 
colour, depth and oilier qualities of tbo soiL IliO prin- 
I ciplc; tlicrcforo, on which m abscssed at higher 

I rates tlum jlrayai is one which must bo admitted gciie- 

liailyd^ A priuciplc \Giieh ^uis Kiid dovii luili a century ago 
1 



> timoiie by iiliicli tlio (lovomiiiont intcniflod to lie 
can hardly by a sircdcdi ui language* he railed a iicu 
depart iire/^ Tlie Go\eininenfc hiue never Biiiee Clio da} 
that KeHoliition was passed devialcd from the principle laitl 
clown ill ifc® 111 18l'7 the Go\cnmieut again chstinctly 
doelared that the command of water was an adiantagc* 
which raised tliO assessimmi, hci‘ausc it increased the pro- 
diiciive pcnvcr of the The error made by Go^erimicnl 

nas ihai they earritnl oni a legitimate principle in an 
lilcgit imuie inanneia Instead of (‘barging for the inhercml 
quality of the soil they taxed the insirumeiTi wlfudi made 
iisoofii* This (na’or the (iov(*rument has nuw'* Kunedied, 
In j\larch 18d5 Sir Barrow Eilis; a man disiingiiisluH! noi 
only for his oflh ial ability^, hut for his s}!npat!iy with the 
pimpliq wrote as follows: — 1 liaie the honour to sujnnit 
for the ccmsitleraiion of Government the piopriety 
abandoning in futuic sunny settlements in Gujarat and 
Klmiideisli all ossossmeut upon wells, Tiie loss of reumm 
to Government I propose to make up by taxing the water- 
producing capability of soils, Gig iu other words, by slightly 
onlianciiig the vahiatiou of laud in. which water is obiaiii- 
able close to tlie surfecc/^ The two oppoiicuis to the 
present land policy of the Government always bring for- 
ward Captain Prescott as a witness on their side, ami tliey 
always quote his words with scrupulous iiiifairnc'ss. The 
following we never fail to find : — Everybody admits that 
the assessment of wells dug at the expense of private iiuJi- 
f iduals and not by the State, is contrary to ail principles,” 
but the corollary is never givom Water in Iho soil and 
very close to the surface is a gift of nature almost poc niiar 
to the province of Gujarat. It ouglit, tliorcTore, to be 
considered as one of the fertilising cicinonis of the soil, 
and its value incorporated and included in the soil 
iiiciit whenmer ii is practicable^^ 
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Hip qai^taiioiis wo hnvo given dearly prove that the 
pif' .( iii policy of Government is no new departure/' In 
fact, to include a tax on W'ator advantage in the classification 
oF"tlie capabilities of tlio soil is consistent with the 
\\liolo hietliod of the Bombay settlement system, Jllie 
Tcicnuc^ as iignrcs show^ gained from the co&s on water 
ad\aiitagis is very small^ and Government might easily 
have* uon cheap popularity by sacrificing it^ but in doing 
so lluy would lia\c sacrificed one of the main principles of 
their sysiiuu^ which is to class soil according to the inherent 
ifuaritics and feitiliidmg elements. The Government class ali 
ciihivablc soil; whether under cultivation or waste^ and they 
do tins now once for all, and therefore they are bound to 
take notice of ali inherent qualities which are to be covered 
by ijic payment of the ordinary rent^ to use the words of 
Lord hipon. The Government in order to promote 
impruvemonts by giving the ryot absolute assurance as to 
ilie ciijoynient of improvements, class the soil, at what 
*^00108 its relative ’^aluc, once for all. They do not say this 
land is waste, so wo class it low. It has its rent put on it 
iike ihe rest, mid when a man takes it up he pays that rent. 
As tlio Resolution points out, this is the only way in which 
Government can give the principle of a permanent settle- 
ment to the appreciation of every inherent quality of the 
soil This great boon of a permanent settlement is the 
main point in the whole question. The problem to be 
solved was how to give it without any unnecessary sacrifice 
of piilfiic re venue. It has always to be borne in mind that 
the clasBification of relative values is fixed once for all at 
revision settlement and is not liable to alteration except in 
fc iC interest of the occupant on proof of manifest error. Is 
ihero any private landlord in the world who, if he were 
going to let his estate on a lease of ninety-nine years, would 
not lake into account the natural capabilities of every field? 
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proportion to Im receipiii but !n'furo iiiakintj;, ;i 
bar^aiip tlioy say it is only reasonablo ihaia iu‘fd wliicdt 
will liiokc a largo return to <*apital uiul labour should be 
rated at a valiu^ somewhat Idglier tlian a field wlfieli Ims not 
tlie samo capabilities/^ Them is not a trustee to a private 
csi/atc who would not do tluj same. Tlie increase of assess- 
incuit at future revisions will depend solely on the advance- 
nient of the country ami the rise of prices. The (lovern- 
mcait will have to spend millioiH iu dovedoping the land by 
railwavH and othiu* public works^ and it is %mly tM|uita!)ie 
Iliad they sliould take a fraction of the cnhamaul value ot 
the land to pay the iiiteresi of some of ilio money spent* 
in our last article wo said it was impossible to overrate^ 
the importanco of facts and figure'^ in aeontn^versy of this 
nature. IJiihndunately, there arc people in ibis woflf! 
on wliom facts and figures seeiu to have no eileci. A local 
conteinporary, commentiug on the (joveruuumt Hcsolutioip 
writes as follows : — ^^Tlie land iu which wells have been 
sunk at the expense of tlie ryot has its rates enliancHsI., 
while land iu which no wells have been sunk escapi‘s 
onlianceinent/^ Both these statenuents are exactly tlui 
reverse of the facts as explained iu the llcsoluiiou. The 
lam! foiiiul under irrigation by the Survey is stated (para- 
graph 3) to have been 750 acres and ilic specnal suiter 
assessnieui Es* 742^ oi% roughly;, one rupcm per acre. The 
new rate for subsoil water advantage is shown to be on the 
average about one anna per acre. So that tlie water rafcc on 
land ill which wells have boon sunk is euhunnd byreduedng 
it from one rupee to one anna per acre. Secamdly^ it is 
stated by our contemporary that land on Hiiich 710 urlls 
have been sunk escapes inhancciumld^ The? Ecsolution shou \ 
that the new water rate;, Jls, TlEb at one anna pen* aeng is iaid 
on about 12^000 acrcs^ and as on!) 750 acres neic fuiinil 
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^ 1 } Hit* SiirvcT to he irrigated, it is clear that some 11,000 
4 c*r.‘s oii wliich uo wells have boctt sunk do not escape 
t‘yliaiiec‘uumt . Ji is evident that the writer conld not have 
-I lulled the licsolutioa. lie informs us that it is too long, 
tiid this is hardly a sound apology for discussing a subject 
\rithoui fiist Iiaving aecjuired a knowdedge of the facts and 
ligiirt's, ddjo Resolution is long, because Government 
lia\c iiiaxlc a great effort to make their policy plain to the 
Uifelieeiual capacity. If they fail the fault lies 
not nitli them. Wc are told that putting a light tax on 
land that enjgA's the advantage of subsoil water will 
discourage the digging of wells. Wc should like to have 
tiiis siaicineiit explained and xmoved. There are beyond 
{lis|)ute thousands of acres in Jhalode not yet irrigated but 
capable of being irrigated with profit. A tenant who 
lu)l(li| some of the acres finds that they are assessed per- 
muntmily and for ever G} per cent, higher than lands which 
arc not irrigihle, and that the fact of his digging a well 
Mill make no differeuco whatever in the assessment. How 
■will this fact act on his mind, so as to discourage him from 
digging a ucU? Wo should have thought that having to 
pay for a certain inherent advantage in the soil would 
iiiaki 3 a man do his utmost to turn that advantage to the 
bc'bi account. Under the old system, wells in Gxijarat or 
cIse\Gicro were commonly built wdtli wholly or partially 
borrowed eapitaL It is easy to see, therefore, under the 
new system how much greater will bo the cultivato/s credit 
and his facitity for borrowing when it is known and 
r<K‘ogiiised that he can enjoy all the fruits of the expendi- 
ture without any modification in the valuation placed on 
Ills land. 


(Bombay Gazette^ August 80, 1881.) 

Cii an article on the land assessment policy of the 
Bombay Government, a contemporary contests our assertion 
iliat the land m which wells have been sunk at the expense 
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yi tlie ryot lia«^ its rates enhanced, iithile land in wfiieli no 
wella have been sunk escapes enhancement. Id-ie firsl paii 
of tlie control erted statement is quite iruo in respect to 
the revision operations hitherto conducted in ali Ileecan 
districts^ In these operations there is no feature inoro 
proinineiit than the fact that tlic direct assessment on 
existing wells has been taken off, and the dry crop lancis 
irrigated by those wells have been assessed at Iho maxiiniiii;. 
dry crop rates. Can any one impugn the truth of this 
statement? One has only to refer to the mision sc 1 tie- 
mont reports to be sure of the fact. The other pari ofilu 
statement impugned is equally true of the re\isionorc‘ra- 
tioiis, as they haTC been conducted in the Deccan so far 
and no better pioof can be brought forward to show that 
the proposed policy of the Bombay C«ovornment is a depar- 
ture from that hitheito in force than the fact that in 
Onjarat it is proposed to reverse the rule thai has hiiherfo 
been observed in the Deccan revision, that is io saymnstfad 
of the lands irrigated by •wells being assessed at flit 
maximum dry-crop rates, it is pro])oscd to assess ali dry- 
crop lands, whether irrigated by wells or not, ^ihkdi arc 
supposed to possess inherent water advantage, by whuf i\ 
called a slight enhancement of rales. Upon souic^ oilier of 
our contemporary's arguments \\c shall ha\e suinelhuigb 
say ill a day or two. 


(Bomkiy Gazeik, September 4, IBHi.) 

As wc pointed out in a former article, ilic Ciowuiiiihio 
R esolution of the 28th July, while admitting fhc' didiciiilv 
of accurately diagnosing the inherent waiter advautagc'h m 
land, offers no practical solution of It, although it uili hd\n 
to be looked in the face during iho ensuing rnjHioii 
operations in (iujarai* And yet we aio tokl that a iimi 
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iiss pi I s--ion iiliuh noiild natural!} he ieft on the iiissul by 
liso Ih'solidion is tiuil iitc proposed k\v of lusiib-hoii unier 
inX on l lie oecupied jeraj t i laiuU Ia so tauell ihal il is bcaiee*" 
1} ^unili iioti<*ing‘. Now if the eluirac were as trifliie 4 as is 
here iiiferrul^ ’^loiild not tins be a '.ufheieni nason^ apat i 
IroHi oilier eoiHideraiions, for Hoi laLinp a foiihsod waici- 
rafc' to the km<l assebsnuui ? The baerifice on the pait of 
Ihnernnient in ahaiuloning it woiiid bo admifieclly small^ 
iMsile the ianf»‘ihlc proof which that sacii/ico would allord 
to tho ryot of the earticsinoss of U-OYermiicnlN dchirc to 
{Hicouragc tho irrigation of wells would afford a direct 
stimulus to the sinking of wells in Gujarat. But we caiiuoi 
admit that the substitution of one sysfcin for thcotherj, and 
ihc treatment of dry-crop lands as natural bagaycM will be 
a small or uoinmal addition to the soil rates. On this Kub- 
jeci ^fO may cite the evidence of an experieneed ollicei of 
Govcrniiicntj Major Prescott;, laic Sxipcrintciideiit of Ec> 
venue Survey in Gujarat^ whO;, in para. 27 of his repox^t of 
31ih JuiiC;, 186 lb says: — ^*’Ido not tbiiik also ihat the 
iiicimse of assessment upon the dry-crop landS; rctjuiied to 
imdvc up for the abandonment of a garden asbCbbiiient^ wii! 
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always be so inappreciable in amount as Mr„ Ellis cxpcchv, 
In CHklee^ for iustance^ tlie assessment of cnltiYated dry- 
crop lands will be about Rs. 1^30/)00, and of garden lands 
{not mcliidiiig rate) about Rs. G5;,000» Deducting tliosc 
dry^crop lands in wHch^ from their elevated situation or 
other reasoBSj, there is no probability of water being obtaiii- 
ed, the rate of increase in the dry-crop assessment rcc|iiired 
to make up for the relinquishment of a separate garden 
asscssmout would certainly be not less tlmn aiinas eight in 
the riipee^ and we slionkb I fcar^ run a great risk of throw- 
ing mucli land out of cultivation/’ Theif^ is indeci! a 
vaguo suspicion lurking in the mind of Goveruiiieiit that 
the %eal of the Survey OSicurmay carry him too far in thu 
directioii of a Iiighor valuation of water advautagU; for the 
simple reason, that the new sysieni leaves veiy imich to Iho 
discretion of iiic oineer in charge of the work* Hic uppi’T^- 
lionsioiis of Govermnent on this score are plainly indicated 
ill the llsoliiiiou before ns. In para. 27 a warning nolc 
is sounded by (tovcrniacut when it is observed that 
whether that experiment will lie successful or iiot^ 
•will depend (1) on the moderation of the rating 
for subsoil water advantage, and (2) on tlie aocmraey 
with ■which that advantage is diagnosed/^ Here it. 
may be askctl^ what is the guarantee to the ryot that 
this subsoil ivaicr chargo will not be heavy, especially 
when the burden of proof is thrown, not upon tlio 
Stsrvey Officer but upon the ryot ? Again, the new systejii 
appears to take 'for granted that in all districts and vil* 
lages ill (jiijarai one uniform proportion can dx? maiiitiiiiietl 
between wet-crop and dry-crop rates, or rather bet'weeii the 
djy -crop rates of lauds in which waiter is proeurnble, and 
that of lands in which it is not so procurable. There, m 
misoii to fear that the now system will m 0 |iemie us to 
cause a clisiiiibance of iWh proporiiom It has doiio bo in 
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llie past. In. tlie original settlement of CHkli and otlier 
villages of Snrat^ for instance^ wliere a great deal of snpe- 
rior garden and rioe-land is to be met witb^ and where the 
dry-crop soils are of inferior quality, it is a matter of his- 
tory that when higher rates were proposed to be levied on 
dry-crop lands the ryots put all their capital, labour, and 
manure upon their wet lands, and grew only grass or the 
commonest grains in their dry soils. The result was that 
the cultivation of dry-crop lands was so slovenly that the 
Survey Department found it absolutely necessary to reduce 
the dry-crop rStes, which it imposed upon other considera- 
tions. Are the Government now prepared to see the ryots 
of Gujarat adopt a more slovenly cultivation of their dry- 
erop lands ? For this, we take it, would b© one effect of 
tbeir policy. 

^t is, moreover, worthy of note that in the particular in» 
stance put forward to show the nominal character of this 
subsoil rating in the Jhalode Mahal, the proportion of occu- 
pied land to the cultivable land of tbe whole Mahal is 
scarcely over two-fifths, and the portion assessed to inhe- 
rent water advantage is about one-third of the occupied 
area. A more backward district it would scarcely have been 
possible to choose, seeing that the results of the experiment 
are to form tlie basis of an arrangement applicable to the 
whole of Gujarat. It is well known that Jhalode and its 
neighbouring district of Dohad are in a very isolated posi- 
tion. They are peopled mostly by Bhils, ISIaikras, and 
other aboriginal tribes, whom, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, nothing but the offer of unusual advantages would 
induce to undertake any real agricultural enterprise. Are 
these the people who are most likely to be encouraged to 
dig a well on finding their fields assessed 8 or 10 per cent, 
higher by the Survey Officer on account of water lying 
dormant at 30 or 40 feet below the surface ? It is certain 



if] 1)0 v^ry long mdeed bofore iliese pf^ople will be 
l)Fuiiglit to liiscoiint tlie effect c)i the biglicr asbO^^ineiit by 
eii flea von ring to utilize tlie dormant \vatcr by means of a 
well Oil the contrary, we bliould not be siirpribccl to see 
ilieio throw up tlicii land if they knew that the asbcssmeiii 
eoiiipi ised a ^liar»e ior va/cr nlucb they could not chreeily 
tiii’is to aeeoaut ijrtlio purposes of irngatioiu TIio tlliukidc 
filaJird would appear io be a sub-division of the Faneh 
Mibials, of ■wliieh ILo s|>e<*ial ucod is an increase in tlie 
liundici (d seUkn‘s, Jhuv, iiow ca?i settlcjs be Imlneed to 
take up lands imder llic new *yytem, hen®in addilioii 
iIjo diisienlly of rmdiin» agrieuUiiral la]ii)nr in tin' disliiey 
1 lime is tde ddpoj’ } e lu adsin^ s>rtofE.lH' laud bmng 
1 !o’deii.( d o 1 afcoiud H w .Mlv.ikit \Uiuli they (‘an 
on!/ I'titbzo by aii « xlra ^ m ue of cipO d aiul labour t 
(h>veia»jiK id aie avaic ol the Idbjc' ( f Ihcar cflorls to iTi- 
dnec iini.iigrauts to s( ido su il « 1\ iuli i\fahals dHirud. 
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nouiil a\ail ihenneUts ol tlio skdioiis aea ssiblc in tlm 
regisiraiioii oiliecs. Upon tills ii us on mvisvii) to re- 
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mnr'k tlmt we oiirselveB, before dealing with this question;, 
made careful researches in the official literature^ and that wc 
thus bro*nght to light facts whose existence the Government 
appeared to have forgotten. The observation^ so far as we 
aie concerned^ is therefore scarcely necessary ; but we fully 
approve of the practice of painstaking inquiry which is 
recommended. The llcsolution of the 25th J uly went at 
gi cat length into the history of the policy of the Govein- 
meiit ill tliis question of water assessment; going back to 
an old instruction from the Court of Directors But it 
seems to iiave Been overlooked that neither tho existence nor 
the theoretical fairness of the principle of tliar mstruclion^ 
as laid down by the Court of Directors or in the Joint PaiieS; 
is denied. Nothing is more clear at tho same time^ fiom 
the extracts quoted in the Resolution; than that ever since 
tllh promulgation of that principle fifty years agO; Govern^ 
iiient has been cautious in limiting it to practical cascS;, 
w here it could be legitimately applied. Its fiist application 
was obviously in the case oi wells which aflbrdecl tlie direct 
cmdence of the existence of this command of water in 
i he original land settlements; as first introduced into the 
iJ.'ceaii and then followed up in Gujarat, We are now told 
1 .at the mode adopted in all original settlements — that of 
i living wells in lieu of taxing subsoil water — was faulty, 
1 lie error made by Govcinment was that they carried out a 
kvddltiiale principle in an illegithiiatc iiiamicr. Instead of 
rihurgiog for the inherent tpiality of tho soil; they taxed 
ilic iiistrumeiit which made use of it. Tins error tho 
Uowiiimciii has now rciiicdicd.^^ But although it is very 
ivny ibr llu‘ delonder of ihc course adopted by the present 
Ihnerumeiit to find fault with a former Government of 

I kiiiihay, there is a camplciu answer to this, A sepai’ate tax 
cm wells foiiiid to exisb at the time of the original setilemeiit 

II as laid oii; apart from the soil rafcC; because^ in the first 
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place, tlie well was at once the most earnest proof to the 
surrey officer not only of the existence of subsoil water in 
the land;, bat of the advantage derived by the ryot from the 
use of sack water | and secondly, because should the well 
fall in^ or its water become brackish or unfit for irrigation, 
the assessment could he easily cancelled. Tliis could not 
be done, at least not so easily, if the assessment for the 
water advantage formed x^art of the soil rate. Mr. W* B. 
Beyts strongly opposed any change from the assessment of 
wells to the enhancement of soil rates. In his Settlement 
Report (para. 27) of the Olpar taluka of the Surat Col- 
lectorate, he says : — Mr, Shambhuprasad proposed that 
the usual x)ractice of assessing the wells should be aban- 
doned for the apj)arently simple process of fixing a bagayat 
rate of ten rupees on the acre. T strongly objected to- the 
proposal, as it was an unnecessary innovation, and seciiuSll 
indirectly to reflect on the system Major Prescott, with the 
sanction of Government, adopted for Chowrasi. The 
system of well-assessment has been arrived at aftcir years 
of careful investigation and trial. I therefore cannot for a 
moment admit the necessity of falling back on a plan which 
w, both in theory and ^yracticey defectimJ^ These words 
express the view of the most experienced Settlement Officer 
in Gujarat, 

If this Bysteni of wcll-asscssmcnt is now to be consider- 
ed an error in the assessineiit of laud, it must be held 
to be an error common to all original assessments in the 
Presidency, and the rectification of the error cannot fairly 
be made in one class of resetilcmeni ox)crations, without being 
made in the others. That is to say, the error, if it is an 
error, must be remedied in respect of all revision operations 
ill the Presidency, ill the JDeccan as well as in the Giijarai 
disiiictwS. ft would be manifesily unfair to confine the cor- 
rection of the error to only one set of revision oporalions. A 
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limited correction of the error would Yitiate all our 
settlements throughout the Presidency^ since it would come 
to this^ * that whereas Jerayafc lands in the Deccan districts 
irrigated by wells are to be assessed with the highest dry- 
crop rates, land similarly situated, and other lands which 
number facility for irrigation among their qualities, are to 
he dealt with differently, in other words, are to ha¥e their 
soil rates enhanced, whether they make use of the water or 
not. We put it to Government to say whether the pro- 
posal for Gujarat has any counterpart in the Deccan re- 
settlements. But though a well- tax was the chief mode in 
which the Statens claim for command of water in land was 
levied in first settlements, in Gujarat the principle was 
carried a step further. This consisted in the rating of 
natural bagayat lands at the higher classification value, 
Tanging from twenty to twenty-four annas, or from four to 
•eight annas higher than the ordinary classification value 
of sixteen annas, Mr. J. W. Robertson, Collector of Surat, 
wrote in November, 1865, that considerable objection 
has been raised at the quantity of land assessed at bagayat 
rates, under which head had been included not only lands 
now under cultivation, watered from rivers and wells, hut 
likewise those capable of being so.'^'' This was done in the 
case of Chiklee. In the Soopa settlement, Mr. Beyts 
remarks: — By our system of classification, introduced 
by Major Prescott, and peculiar to this survey a very large 
area of well-watered land has been included in natural 
bagayat, and a distinct classification made owing to superior 
soil and permanent sweet water resources lying a little 
depth below the surface. Wells in such lands have no 
direct assessment, but a fair rate is put on the land by 
virtue of its intrinsic superiority over jerayat lands/^ 
Thus all natural bagayat lands where water was found very 
near the surface had their water facilities duly assessed® 
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No stone was, in fact, left unturned to obtain for tlie State 
every legitimate revenue clerivablo from tlie taxation of tlie 
irrigable quality of natural bagayat laiuL In the extension 
of the principle to ilry-crop lands^ however, it was 
that it would be diflicnit to carry out tlie taxation of tlio 
water-producing powers of tlic land suHicicntl}^ to com- 
pensatc for the abandouiiient of the direct well-tax. Accord- 
ingly, the Government of Sir Barfelc Ererc deferred the 
practical ciiforcemcnt of the princitde to the ne\t revision 
by a Ecsolution datol ilm 8ih .liiiie, l8hiL The c|iiesii*on, 
however, came before Government, in one shape oi oilier 
111 coniioetion with settleinent opcratioiiKS in the Dca'cain 
And we Inwe the clearest evidimee before us, in {1h‘ eorre- 
spoiulcnce quoted in the llesolulimi of the 2"ili .Inly, that 
the Government of Sir Eartlo Erero cut the gordiaii J\uoi 
of the whole controversy in a remarkably clear and 
argued Eesoluiion, No. 1211, dated the 27th March, IMtS ; 
the Government reviewed tho/;ros* and eoan (d‘ihe c|iu‘^iion, 
admitting the theoretical correctness of the priiicipkj of 
taxing subsoil water. There is, however/-’ said Ihe 
iicsointioii, a point at which this principle (of taxing 
subsoil water) must be modified ; for when the land is Hindi 
that when water is not brought to it, it will bear nothing, 
and when water is used it will yield a fine crop, then 
a light tax in the former cane is impossible/’ Tliosc wantis 
ilcbcrve to be carefully noted. Tlie ilixsolution adds :■«— 
It mast be held that the right of Governmeui to buy 
a rate by virtue of the water below tim snrfaco in 
iicM ill abeyance or dormant till the -water is proilinani, Imi 
it is doubted greatly, even in this extreme case, wliellun' 
it is politic, though it may be asserted to be just, hi 
levy more than would bo leviable from firbi-ehiss rice 
grouiicl, wliicti enjoys also the benefits of uatar, iioi 
created, it is true, by the tenant, but iiiili^cd by lucan^s 
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of his preparation of the ground/^ This Resolution of 
Sir Baftle Frere^s Government for the time put an end 
to what was a very hot controversy. It set aside the 
previous Resolution of the 8th June^ 1866^ which com- 
mitted the Government to a reconsideration of the merits 
of a system of assessing the water-producing qualities of the 
soil whenever a next revision takes place/^ That the 
controversy might not be i^evived^ it laid down authorita- 
tively that even a light tax is impossible in cases in 
w^hicb water is not brought to the surface and the soil con- 
sequently bears no crop^ and that the right of Government 
to levy a rate by virtue of the water below the surface is 
in abeyance or dormant until this water is produced. Can 
there be any doubt here that the Government, in this 
Resolution, declared itself in favour of the system of assess- 
ing at the highest dry-crop rates lands irrigated by wells, 
in preference to the other proposal of rating all Jerayat 
lands slightly higher on account of water facilities ? And 
yet nothing is more surprising than to find, in para. 18 of 
the Resolution of July 25, Government drawing an infer- 
ence from the Resolution of March, 1868, that the Bombay 
Government of 1868 declared its preference of subsoil 
taxation. We maintain that the local Government of 1868 
did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it inculcated 
the sound doctrine which governs many other measures of 
Government. As our correspondent J . R/^ pointed out 
a few days ago, it is the principle of the Treasure Trove 
Act, which provides, and provides justly, that Government 
have right to a reasonable share in the treasure if actually 
found, and which is capable of appropriation so as to be 
profitable to the finder. Again, the country abounds in 
many valuable minerals. But no occupant of land would 
be subject to royalty on account of coal or ironstone which 
the lands may be supposed to contain, until such minerals 

G 
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were brought to the surface. A piece of land afc present 
used for the grazing of cattle cannot justly be charged with 
water-bearing capacity because hereafter it may possibly be 
turned into cultivated land. But while the Government of 
Bombay thus modified the old principle of taxing the 
command of water by means of a departmental Resolu- 
tion in 1868^ the principle received a further confirmation 
from the final and conclusive decision of the highest 
authority in all such questions. In 1879 a similar question 
arose in connection with the Bombay Irrigation Bill^ 
when the taxing of land for facilities for water derived 
from subsoil percolation from a canal running close by was 
advocated by Colonel Anderson. And although the Bill 
was passed through all its stages in the Bombay Legislative 
Council in 1879, it was vetoed by the Secretary of State 
on the ground that the policy was disallowed in 1869 by 
the Duke of Argyll when Secretary of State for India* 
Accordingly, Colonel Merriman had to move in the local 
Legislative Council in March, 1880, the first reading of 
the Irrigation Act Amendment Bill, expunging the clauses 
relating to the taxation of percolation or subsoil water in 
lands which did not use the water of the canals. The 
principle being thus rejected in the case of canal percola- 
tion, stands obviously condemned in the case of dry-crop 
land percolation. It is hard to understand what object 
can be served by reviving exploded theories, or doctrines 
condemned by the highest authorities, especially in districts 
where climate has a great deal more to do with the 
increase of agricultural produce than moisture in the soil 
or the cultivator's silk. Any one who has some experience 
of Gujarat knows well enough that for full four months, 
from March to June or July, a burning hot wind blowing 
in the inland parts from Baroda to Ahmedabad and north- 
ward absorbs every particle of moisture in the soil* Most 
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of tlie banks are dried up^ and water in the ordinary wells 
sinks to a considerable depth. What^ then^ becomes of 
the subsoil water in the land? We maintain that in the 
original settlements in Gujarat all that need be done in the 
matter of taxing water near the surface has been done 
already^ and any further proceedings in this direction will 
only unsettle people^s minds and confirm their apprehen* 
sions in the matter. We trust Government will yet see its 
way to a wiser course^ which it can adopt with a due 
regard to the interests of all concerned. 


{Times oj India, September 26, 1S84.) 

It is a nice question in casuistry whether it is more 
culpable to criticise a document without having read it, 
or having read it, to misunderstand its plain meaning. A 
short time ago we pointed out that our local contemporary 
had put forward two propositions regarding the Govern- 
ment land policy, which were absolutely wrong, as the 
writer might have learnt from the Government Resolution 
which he was criticising, if he had taken the trouble to 
read it. The defence was charmingly original and naive. 
We were told that the propositions applied to the Deccan 
revision settlements. But there was no mention of the 
Deccan in the article. The writer was discussing the 
Jhalode settlement in Gujarat and the Government Resolu- 
tion on it. If he meant Deccan, why did h© not say 
Deccan ? Propositions applicable to the Deccan are not 
conclusive or applicable against the Jhalode settlement, 
which is based on different principles. The propositions 
put forward by the writer were that (1) the land on which 
wells have been sunk at the expense of the ryot has its 
rates enhanced ; (2) lands on which no wells have been 
sunk escape euhancement/^ We proved from figures taken 
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from felie Eesolution tliat these statements, as far as Jlialocle 
was concerned, were absolutely false. The writer admitted 
this, but said they were true of the Dcccan. A few days 
later, howeyer, in another article, the public were solemnly 
ivarned that in Gujarat it was proposed to reverse the rule 
that had hitherto been pursued in the Deccan. This ought 
to hawe been a matter of congratulation instead of sorrow to 
our contemporary. The main object of Ms previous article 
was to prove that the policy of Government in the Deccan 
discouraged the digging of wells. He^ therefore, could only 
disapprove of the Jhalode settlement because^it was a depar- 
ture from a system which discouraged the digging of wells. 
The writer evidently has an inability or a positive distaste 
amo anting to inability for a science of logic. 

An inability for logic may be pardoned, but an inaljility 
to state facts fairly and clearly cannot be forgiven. Dis- 
cussing the revision operations conducted in all Deccan 
districts, the writer boldly states : — In these operations 
there is no feature more prominent than the fact that the 
direct assessment on existing wells has been taken off and 
tbe dry-crop lands irrigated by those wells have been 
assessed at the maximum dry-crop rates. Can any one 
iiiipugii the truth of the statement? One has only to refer 
to the revision settlement reports to be sure of the fact/^ 
If the writer had been honest he would have explained that 
of the existing wells some were made before and some after 
the settlement. On the former an additional charge has 
been imposed up to the highest dry-crop rates, but the 
latter have been exempted from additional rates attributable 
to the wells. Even with regard to wells dug before the 
setilement, an addition to the dry-ei’op assessment has 
not l>eeii made in any arbitrary maimer. The writer 
might have learnt this fact by reading the Resolution, 
wliicli states that it must not be supposed that all land 
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watered by old wells was assessed on revision at the 
maximum dry-crop rates* The addition made to the ordi- 
nary classification was regulated by a scale^, so that a 
smaller addition was made in proportion as the ordinary 
classification was lower or the land of inferior quality^ and 
no addition was made on the lowest qualities of soil;, or 
technically on soils classed at four annas or nnder/^ No- 
thing could be more distinct than the above passage. If 
the writer had taken the trouble to read the settlement 
reports to which he so confidently referred he must have 
learnt that by bringing the assessment on old wells (existing 
at the original settlement) down to the maximum Jirayai 
rate and much below it^ the water assessment on the lands 
under those old wells was greatly reduced instead of being 
enhanced. We^ therefore, find that the wiiter'^s proposi- 
tion that the land on which wells have been sunk at the 
expense of the ryot has its rates enhanced/^ is not only, as 
the writer admits, false regarding the Jiialode settlement, 
but it is inaccurate so far as the Deccan is concerned. 

After having stated that the Government policy dis- 
couraged the digging of wells which was opposite to the 
hard reality, our contemporary, with strange blindness, 
proceeds to uphold direct taxation of wells. We always 
thought all economists were agreed that to tax a man for 
improvements which have been made out of his abstinence 
and labour was to rob him of the fruits of his industry. 
The great blot in our revenue system in the past was the 
direct taxation of wells. To remove this blot is the chief 
aim and object of the present policy of the Government. 
They say to the ryot : — I’or the land as it now is, you 
shall pay; for the improved land in the degree to which 
you improve it, you shall not pay/"’ The writer in our 
contemporary says :• — For the improved land in the degree 
to which you improve it you shall pay a direct tax/^ The 
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only persons to wliom sucli a policy can possibly commeiicl 
itself are men wlio hope some day to be themselves* land- 
lords. To support so retrograde a policy the* writer 
cannot bring forward the opinion of any economist 
of repute;, but he gives us the opinion of Mr. BeytS;, of 
the Gujarat Survey. This gentleman was an Assistant 
Superintendent at the time when he wrote^ and he objected 
to a proposal to abandon the usual practice of assessing 
wells because it seemed indirectly to reflect on the system 
of Major Prescott."’*^ This speats highly for Mr, Beyts'^s 
official loyalty^ but it is hardly suffieient lo destroy our 
belief in an economic axiom. The Government^ however;^ 
has^ ever since 1868^ everywhere abandoned the practice 
of assessing wells in revision^ and Major Prescott himself 
was from the first an advocate for putting the full assessipent 
on the soil. The writer might have discovered this if he had 
taken the trouble to read the Resolution. In the Resolution 
we find the following remarks made by Major Prescott - 
Everybody admits that the assessment of wells dug ai 
the expense of private individuals^ not by the State;, is con- 
trary to all principle/’’ He further added : — Water in the 
soil, and very close to* the surface, is a gift of nature almost 
peculiar to the province of Gujarat. It ought, therefore, to be 
considered as one of the fertilizing elements of the soil and 
its value included in the soil assessment whenever it is 
practicable/^ Mr. Beyts, whose opinion our contemporary 
seems to value greatly, himself argued against the remission 
of the rates on old wells, which,, as he stated, had been usually 
constructed under gmwals giving a full remission of garden 
rates for twenty- five yeats^ but proposed that the remis- 
sion should he delayed until the revision settlements be- 
came due, or on the expiration of the present lease, when 
the re-classification upon a method suggested by long 
experience would enable Government to cancel direct well- 
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ta'^ation witli advantage ; and he added Wliat is inju- 
dicious" now may be justified then by extension of the natural 
hagayat assessment in a manner which should not he felt hij 
the people/^ If the writer in our contemporary had studied 
the settlement reports^ he would have discovered that 
almost all the best settlement officers objected on principle 
to the direct taxation of wells, and they looked forward 
to the revision settlements as the opportunity of abandon- 
ing all well assessments of every description and at the same 
time of slightly adding to the soil valuation of those lands in 
which it believed that wells can be dug with fair ease and 
at moderate expense. To the present Government has 
been afforded the opportunity, and they have taken advan- 
tage of it and so carried out the settled policy of their 
pre^pcessors. I he system of direct well assessment has 
always been considered an error by the best revenue officers, 
and the error has been corrected everywhere alike, but by 
one method in the Deccan and another in Guzerat, because 
the same method would not work in both. The Guzerat 
method has also been applied when it was possible in the 
Deccan and Sind, The writer rashly says : — We put it 
to the Government to say whether the proposal for Gujarat 
has any counterpart in the Deccan re-settlement/** There 
is not the slightest need of his putting the matter to 
Government, for it has already in para 24 of the Eesolution 
stated that at the same time the other, and as the 
Government has considered, preferable method has not been 
found altogether impracticable in the southern districts ; 
for as revision operations advanced from the dry districts of 
the Deccan to others with greater command of subsoil 
water, notably those of the Southern Mahratta Country^ the 
principle of slightly raising the classification value on account 
of command of water was adopfedJ^ The words are not 
difficult to understand. But our contemporary has inforna** 
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ed the public that the Resolution was too long to read. 
The writer fails to understand that the system now a'dopted 
in Gujarat is no departure even from the system adopted 
by Government in the Deccan. The Deccan system is 
merely one phase of the policy by which Government seeks 
to get rid of special well assessments altogether. The 
undulating nature of the country in the Deccan and the 
difficulty of estimating the subsoil advantages of the land 
tended to dwarf the policy of Government^ because it was 
dangerous to go beyond the evidence of existing wells as to 
subsoil water advantage. In level Gujarat an opportunity 
offers to carry out the policy to its full extent^ and the 
result is Government hope to place old and new wells 
exactly on the same footings extending to the lands which 
contain them precisely the same treatment. So far from 
being a departure, the Government are most anxious that 
the principle which they adopted in 18G8 should he carried 
out to its fullest extent when an opportunity really exists 
for doing so. 


(Bombay Gazette y September 30, 1884.) 

Wc should think better of our local contemporary's 
opinion on the land revenue policy of Government were we 
satisfied that it is the outcome of a careful study of the 
subject. This, however, is so far from being the case, that 
we are sure onr contemporary has no decided opinion 
worthy of the name in the matter. The writer of the article 
in which our observations on this subject were criticised 
errs chiefly because of a sad want of practical knowledge of 
the details of the subject. The best of our district Collectors 
in this Presidency, to whom the points raised by us are 
matters of practical experience, must see that our contem- 
porary has resorted, in the absence of better arguments, to 
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I'll ere quibbling. Tlie writer lays great store on Ms know- 
ledge of the science of logic^ but be should not forget that 
after alt logic lias to work upon facts^ and that if the pre- 
mises from which he starts are wrong, his conclusions 
oaiiiiot be right. Again, it is not an uncommon thing to 
sec those who presume too much upon their logical astute- 
ness have recourse to statements, which to ordinary minds, 
seem puerile. What can be more childish, for instance, 
than to say that we did not specifically mention the word 
Deccan/'^ in connection with the two propositions the 
truth of which® the writer was controverting ? We reply 
that wc so far credited him with enough of familiarity with 
the literature of land revenue settlements in this Presidency 
as to suppose that he was not ignorant of the most simple 
fact that no revision settlements of land have as yet been 
effected in Gujarat, that in the Deccan re-settlement opera- 
tions have been going on for so many years and will 
isliortly be brought to a close, and that any action taken by 
Government in respect of such operations cannot have refer- 
red to a part of the Presidency other than the Deccan. We 
were hardly prepared to learn that the mention of the 
Deccan was necessary to make it plain to the understanding 
of the writer to which part of the Presidency our proposi- 
tions did apply. Again, he misrepresents us entirely when 
lie says that our object was to prove that the policy of 
Government in the Deccan discouraged the digging of 
wells, and that therefore we could only disapprove of the 
Jhalode settlement because it was a departure from a 
system which discouraged the digging of wells/^ No twist- 
ing of any language in our articles can bear out the mean- 
ing that is here sought to be put upon it. On the con- 
trary, the latest Resolution on the rc-settlement operations 
of the Pamer taluka of the Ahmednuggur district, publish- 
ed by Government more than a week ago, confirnis re- 
9 
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markabiy wliat we liarc all along maintained^ that in tlie 
Bcccan re- settlements the direct assessment on old 
wells is taken of! and in lica thereof the land irrigated 
hy siicli wells is charged with the maximum dry- 
crop rates in the taluka ; wheroas what is proposed 
to be done in Gujarat at the approaching re-settlements 
is not to levy maximum dry crop rates on lands irrigated 
by old wells, as in the Deccan, but to assess all dry- crop 
lauds, whether irrigated by wells or not, which are supposed 
to possess inherent w^atcr advantage, by what is called 
a slight enhancement of rates. Lest our meaning may 
again be misrepresented, we give the wards of Oolonei 
Laughton : — Land under old wells formerly assessed 
has been rated within the proposed maximiira dry-crop 
xatod^ Now, the effect of charging the highest dry-crop 
rates on lands irrigated by old wells would be to increase 
the average assessment on such lands ; but there is a decrease 
in this average assessment, and this is explained by Colonel 
Laughton as due to the fact that whereas Lieutenant 
G. S. A. Anderson applied Es, 3 and Rs. 4 maximnm rates 
to such lands at the revision survey, only 4 annas have 
been added to the ordinary classification rate oq land 
under old wells.-’^ If our critic had been posted in the facts 
of this well-assessmcnt question, ho would have seen at once 
that our statement regarding the direct assessment on 
existing wells can refer to none else but old wells, dug 
])efore the introduction of the original settlement. 

There has been no question throughout this controversy 
in respect of new wells, that is to say, wells dug during 
the currency of the original settlement. Such new wells, 
whether dug in the Dcccan or in Gujarat, are treated all 
alike, that is to say, no additional assessment is levied 
either directly on them or on the lands watered by thciii. 
Guvernment have foregone this assessment, with the ox- 
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press purpose of girms: a btimulus io tlic dig p, mg of wcll« 
tliroiigliout the Px^esi^leney. This asscssmenti on new ■wells 
was not given up at our suggestion* Goveriimont thought 
fit to do it when Bombay Act I. of 1865 was passed^ in 
pBrsuance of a wise economic principle. And this aban- 
clonnient was |)U-rc and absolute. Government did not seek 
to be compensated for the loss thus caused to revenue ])y 
spreading the amount of such loss on lands watered ]jy new 
wells. Our contention is that a strict adherence to the 
same wise economic principle requires that this abandon- 
ment of assessment should be made absolute in the caso 
of old wells;, as it has boon made in the case of new wells. 
What; we ask; have the owners of the old wells done to 
justify the continuance of this levy; not directly indeed on 
the ■j.vcHs; but on the lauds and on all dry-crop lands which 
number facility of irrigation among their qualities; as is 
proposed to be done in Gujarat ? Is it because tlie owners 
of old wells were in advance of the ago in sinking their 
wells that tliej; or the land situated near their wclis; should 
be treated with such strange il liberality ? But if it was a 
punishment to their ownerS; it would appear that they have 
paid all the penalty of their folly for sinking* wells at a time 
when few people sunk them; in the fact that for the Iasi 
thirty years or more they have been paying rates directly 
on their wells* Is not this penalty enough for tlicir sins 
in venturing to be in advance of their age? No. The 
Government tell them in effect; Owners of oM wells; 
you acted most rashly and foolishly in having sunk 
wells in advance of your neighbours and in anticipation 
of the Government assurance; legalised by Act I. of 
1865; that all new wells dug during the currency of 
a settlement shall be absolutely exempted. It is true 
you have paid the penalty of this folly by the absessnient 
on your wells which you have paid fur the last thirl}' year. 
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and upwards. But Government consider your folly to 1)8 
so great that they cannot let you off so easily^ You must 
regard it as a precious hoon instead of making a direct 
charge on your wclis^ they spread the loss over landfe 
watered by your wells in the shape of the highest dry» croji 
rateSj as in the Deccan or on ail jerayat lands which have 
subsoil water lying dormant in them. This should be a 
matter of congratulation instead of sorrow to you " The 
owners of old wells may rue the day when fate led^ or 
rather misled^ them into sinking capital in wells^ now that 
the Government think that this treatment of those who 
make improvements in soils in the shape of wells is best 
calculated to give a stimulus to well-digging throughout 
this Presidency* And it should be remembered that this 
policy has been resolved upon by the Bombay Government 
after the declaration that they were prepared even for a 
small sacrifice of the revenue at present obtained from 
well assessment, if that sacrifice had the effect of encourag- 
ing the sinking of wells throughout the country* Sir 
Auckland Colvin announced this wise and liberal policy in 
the clearest terms in his last Budget Statement. And yet, 
in spite of this announcement, the local Government thinks 
tliat the loss caused by the abandonment of well assessment 
cannot be put up with, and that if it cannot be levied directly 
on wells it naust be levied indirectly on lands. We have ua- 
availingly asked over and over again to be furnished with 
some idea as to the possible amount of loss that will be caused 
to the State if this absolute abandonment of direct assess- 
ment on wells were effected. Until some idea is given of tbe 
loss likely to accrue to Government if the more liberal policy 
which the Government of India desire to pursue were 
adopted, we cannot say whether the loss is not one which a 
Slate landlord in the permanent interests of its peasantry 
may well put up with. 
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Our contemporary while sophistically harping upon mere 
words/ hardly touches the main issues which we have raised^ 
We admitted that in the Eesolation of the Bombay Govern- 
ment^ of June 8^ 1866^ they directed that ^Svheiiever a 
revision takes place the Survey Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents should consider whether the special rates imposed 
on existing wells may not be got rid of without a great 
sacrifice of revenue/^ But revision operations began in 
the Deccan the very next year after the passing of this 
Kesolution^ and Sir George Wingate from that province^ 
and Major Prescott from Gujarat^ again pressed the same 
points upon the notice of Government. Accordingly the 
Government of Sir Bartle Prere gave a finality to the 
hesitating policy of Government by declaring that when 
the dand is such that when water is not brought to it^ it 
will bear nothing; and when water is used; it will yield a 
fine crop; then even a light tax in the former case is 
impossible.*’^ The Government of the day farther declared 
that it must be held that the right of Government to 
levy a rate by virtue of the water below the surface 
is in abeyance or dormant till the water is produced ; 
but it is doubted greatly^ even in this extreme case^ whether 
it is politic; though it may be asserted to be just; to levy 
more than would be leviable from first-class rice-ground 
which enjoys also the benefits of water, not cx-eated; it is 
true, by the tenant; but utilised by means of his preparation 
of ground ! Here the Government of Sir Bartle Frere^ 
concurring in the views of Sir George Wingate that land 
can only acquire value when capital supplies the means in 
the shape of a well for raising the subterranean water to the 
surface; emphatically declared that while it is impossible to 
levy even a slight rat© on dormant sxibsoil water, public 
policy requires that; even when brought to the surface; such 
water; that is to say, the well containing it; should be 
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cxcinpiecl from assessment. The E^csoliitioii. we repeat^ 
thus gave a finality to the policy of Government.’ It is 
dated March 27 ^ 1808^ having been passed about 21 months 
after the Resolution of Junc^ 1866. We put it to our con- 
temporary whether this Resolution of 18G8 did not virtu- 
ally supercede the Resolution of June, 18G6 ? If so, why 
harp upon the statement in the latter Resolution about the 
consideration of this question whenever a new revision 
takes place Our first ground of objection to tho new 
policy of Government, therefore, is that Government gave a 
finality to the question on the ground of public policy, and 
that to upset this decision is to shake the faitli of tlic pcopki 
in a pledge given by a former Government. Wliat lias 
our contemporary to say to this ? Why has he failed to 
answer it ? Our second objection is that the principle of 
ex 0 mx)ting land from assessment on account of subsoil 
water advantage in tlie case of land percolated by cana][ 
water received the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
1877. Our third objection is that subsoil rating, if 
carried out, woxild cause a disturbance in the present pro- 
portion of rates on wet and dry-crop soils, which will result 
in throwing out of cultivation the dry-crop lands of a 
village. Our fourth objection is grounded upon the ex- 
treme difficulty of practically carrying out this principle 
with justice to occupants of different kinds of soils gene- 
rally. And finally, it will create an amount of disappoint- 
ment and distrust in the minds of the peasantry of Gujarat 
— a point of far greater importance politically and morally 
to Government, compared to which the addition of a paltry 
thousand rupees to the State treasury would be of no 
moment. We are so convinced of the impolicy of the 
measure that we trust that Government will yet ^scc their 
way to rescind it, disregarding the apology of our contem- 
porary. But if the (lovernmont of Bombay shut their eyes 
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to tlie miscliief tlicir policy is likely to work^ we trust 
liiglier aiitlioritics will intervene^ and clieck the discontent 
before it’ makes any further progress among the indus- 
trious agriculturists of Gujarat, 


{Times of India ^ October 10-, 1884.) 

To expose all the mistatement of facts which have appeared 
in our contemporary regarding the Government Land Policy 
is both arduous and tedious^, and we fear as little profitable 
as dogging a dead horse. The subject is not of any interest 
to the general reader^ and experts can place the right value 
on inaccurate statements. There are^, howeverj a large class 
of persons who are willing to believe any evil of the Gov- 
crnii^ent, and these persons may be infiuenced by the 
lucubrations of the writer in question. They may inspire 
suspicion in the Bucolic mind when the measures of Govern- 
ment were entirely taken to remove it. For this reason 
we must again burden our readers with a somewhat mono- 
tonous exposure of inaccurate and misleading statements. 
The attempt to follow any reason or argument in such a 
chaos is we find hopeless. The writer in his last article 
informs the public that two statements made in his previ- 
ous article must have referred to the Deccan^ because there 
have been no revision settlements in Gujarat. Yet the 
statements were made in an article purporting to be 
a criticism of a revision settlement in Gujarat^ and the two 
propositions pointed out one or two supposed faults of that 
settlement in terms exactly the reverse of the facts. How- 
ever^ we have shown that the propositions are equally false 
of the Dcccan^ and if they were true a departure from 
them in Gujarat must be praiseworthy. The writer in- 
forms us that logic must be found on correct facts^ but he 
seems to have a solemn score of facts. He writes about 



people finding tlieir fields assessed 8 oi 10 per cent, 
higlier by the survey officer on account of water lying 
dormant at 83 or 40 feet below tbe surface*-^^ In Jhalocl 
no land bas had a pie added to its dry crop rate unless 
water is within 22 feet of the surface. It would be better 
to seek for accurate information than to guess wildly. 
The writer informs us^ a more backward district it would 
scarcely have been possible to choose^ seeing that the re- 
sults of the experiment are to form the basis of an arrange- 
ment applicable to the whole of Gujarat/^ This is a 
suggestio falsL It was not chosen. The Mahhl happened to 
fall in first for revision^ and the Survey had orders to apply 
the new policy if possible. The writer remarks — Here It 
may be asked what is the guarantee to the ryots that this 
subsoil water charge will not be heavy^ especially when^ the 
burden of proof is thrown not upon the Survey officer 
but upon the ryot/^ The best guarantee is the declaration 
of Government that this increase to the dry crop rates 
will he a scarcely noticeable one/^ The increase in the 
Jhalod settlement^ as is shown by figures given in the 
Government Resolution^ is very slight^ and when Govern- 
ment break their pledge then will be the fitting time to 
take them to task. 

It is almost an impossible task to give an exhaustive 
catalogue of all the errors committed by the writer in our 
contemporary. There are^ however^ certain events which 
we consider that a writer on Eombay subjects should know. 
He writes s And we have the clearest evidence before us^ 
in the correspondence quoted in the Resolution of the 25tli 
July, that the Government of Sir Bartle Frere cut the 
gordian knot of the whole controversy in a remarkably clear 
and wellai’guedResolution>No, 12^ dated 27th March 1868/^ 
Most people are aware of the fact that Sir Bartle Frere was 
not in office in 1868. His time of Government expired in 
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I f<67 c The B esolution of 1868 is not as clear and well argued 
as it mrgliibe^ but this does not justify a writer deliberately 
misquotiiig it. The purport of the Eesolution iS; however^ 
perfectly clear t it distinctly advocates the policy of highly 
taxing the soil instead of specially assessing wells* There 
is a passage so worded as to give a hold for misrepresen- 
tation, and this passage the writer of course quotes. 

There is, however/^ said the Resolntion, a point at 
which this principle (of taxing subsoil water) must be 
modified ; for when the land is such that when water is 
not brought to It, it will bear nothing, and when water is 
used it will yield a fine crop, then even a higher tax in 
'the former case is impossible. These taords deserve to be 
mrefiiUy noted They do as an example ’ how dishonest 
the writer can be. He has left out the words which qualify 
the whole passage— Of this class arc the sandy tracts in 
the Konkan, which under the influence of water became 
oocoanut gardens/^ The reference as can easily be seen 
is to the tracts in which the ordinary rate will not fructify. 
This proviso of Government does not refer at all to ordi« 
nary dry crop land for which the first portion of the para- 
graph provides* The writer says, We put it to our 
contemporary whether this Resolution of 1868 did not vir- 
tually supersede the Resolution of Juno 1866/*^ It most cer- 
tainly did not rescind the orders of 1866 as regards tracts 
to which they can be applied. The following from the 
Resolution of 18 GS is very plain and decisive t—"" His 
Excellency in Council, however, considers that the first 
principle of its taxation should be that which governs our 
taxation of the law itself, that is the capacity of being 
used rather than the use itself. If water of good quality 
be easily available near the surface, it is more reasonable 
to tax such land by a light additional rate, whether the 
water be used or not, than to lay an oppressive heavy tax 
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oil tlaose wliO expend capital and labour in bringing the 
water into use/' The writer proceeds to add-^" Onr 
second objection is tliat tbe principle of exempling land 
from assessment on account of subsoil water advantage 
m the case of laud percolated by canal water received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in 1877/^ It is some- 
what difficult to mate sense out of this Jumble of words. 
There is no analogy between land percolated by canals and 
subsoil water rate. The former is a facility artificially 
createdj, the latter is a natural facility or an inherent quality 
in the soil. Even in thismattciq however^ the Writer shows Ms 
infinite capacity for being inaccurate. If he would only 
read before he unites^ he would discover from the Irrigation 
Act that percolation rates are at tiie |)resoiit day levied. 
The charge brought f gainst us of want of knowledge as 
to tiio facts of the case is certainly very amusing^ as 
the writer has inaccurately stated factS;, as wo have pointed 
ouij from the very commencement. To contradict his 
direct misrepresentations is to quibble/^ and to explain 
the real facts is sopHstry/*^ 

We arc taken to task for not touching on the main 
issues of the question. This, too, is amusing for a writer 
who never touches on the general policy^ and who would 
garble quotations and inaccurate statements to misrepresent 
the Government policy and make the people distrust it. 
Shortly after the issue of the Government Ecsolutioii 
of March iast^ which announced the experiment about 
to be made in the Eanch Mahals^ our contemporary set 
to work to prophesy that the dry crop rates would be 
doubled and trebled^ and now, although it lias been clearly 
shown that the addition to the dry crop rates is very 
trifling the same strain of writing is pursued. Our 
contemporary seems to he somewhat savage that the 
prognostications of evil have not been fulfilled. We at 
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Oie time said we sliould discuss tlic question aftei 
the facts and figures had been laid before us. The 
writer in the Gmette speaks about discontent pre- 
vailing in Gujarat when the ryot has not yet learnt the 
terms of the revenue settlement and knows absolutely 
nothing as to what is to take place except from tho grossly 
exaggerated accounts in our contemporary which they will 
find to be chimeras^ The main issue is a very simple one. 
Government are bound to take a fair revenue on the good 
lands if they can do so without discouraging improvements. 
Our contemporary proposes Sir James Caird to be the 
next Governor, that is it proposed Sir James Caird one 
day, another man the next, and a third the day after, and 
so Oil. This perhaps was amusing if not very profitable 
form of entertaiament. But so far as this special recom- 
mendation goes it should be borne in mind that Sir James 
Cifird^s view was that the Government does not get nearly 
enough revenue from the better class of land, which he 
thought capable of growing anything. The present Land 
Policy of Government may be open to criticism, not be- 
cause it is too grasping, but because it is too liberal It 
is a very serious thing in India to sacrifice fiscal interests 
from philanthropic motives. A land policy, however, 
which is generous, is also as a rule economically sound. It 
gives the agricultural class tho opportunity to acquire 
wealth. Their prospects and contentment mainly depend 
on the prosperity of the State. The new departure on the 
part of Government in favour of publicity and liberality 
might at least be recognized. But instead of this, Govern- 
ment are treated to criticism which wilfully ignores the 
facts, which knows not what it is aiming at and contradicts 
what is said in one column by what is said in the next 


{Bombay Ornette^ October 18, 1884.) 

We have no desire to weary our readers by any length- 
oned references to the controversy respecting the propobed 
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subsoil taxation in Gujarat^ or to oifor any iiirilier exposi- 
tion of tlie false position taken up by our contcmporai y 
in Ms apology for tlie land revenue policy of tbe * Bombay 
Government* We may have occasion for returiiing to the 
subject hereafter ; hut so far as this controversy is con- 
cerned^s there will be no need for us to offer anything 
beyond a brief and final rejoinder. The manner in which 
the points at issue arc handled by our contemporary has 
once more reminded us that nothing is more difficult than 
to convince of their error those who are determined not to 
be convinced. The task of conveying conviction to ilieni 
is as fruitless as flogging a dead horse. But the following 
extract from a letter received by lasr mail from an cx» 
pciienoed Bombay revenue officer now in England atlbrds a 
valuable testimony to th© manner in which our criticisms 
are received by observers who, while thoroughly at Lome 
with the q_uestionb under discussion, approach their con^ 
sideration with minds completely unprejudiced, I have 
seen/^ says the writer, by the weekly numbers of the 
Bombay Q-azette that these questions have been very fully 
discussed, and, as I think, with mnch public benefit* Alto- 
gether you have great reason to be satisfied with what has 
been already done. You have been instrumental in call- 
ing attention to several most important questions affecting 
the land administration, and it is most gratifying to see 
that the highest authorities in India appear to be unani- 
mous in wishing to make the land administration as liberal 
as they possibly can, without unduly sacrificing the interest 
of the State/'® Our correspondent next touches the ques- 
tion of subsoil taxation, and remarks About the 
question of assessing subsoil water, I admit that there is 
great force in what you say* If wb had full information, 
by means of a geological survey, regarding tho various 
water-bearing strata, their depth, the quality of the water^ 
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and all tlie otlicr information necessary^ it miglit tlien be 
possible to assess with sufficient accuracy the water-pro- 
ducing capacity of the soil. But^ as a matter of fact^ our 
infomiation on all these points is of the vaguest and most 
general character^ and is founded for the most part on the 
experience already gained from existing wells. It is noto- 
rious that there are numerous geological ^ faults^ which inter- 
fere most seriously with all calculations on the subject ; that 
sweet water and brackish wells often exist side by side 
within a few yards of one another | and that good sweet 
water wells arS liaWe to be seriously deteriorated by physi- 
cal causes^ such as fi^ods^ carihqiiakes^ &c. Facts of this 
kindj which are notorious^ must necessarily interfere with 
the application of any theory which assumes broadly that 
the water-producing capacity of the soil is capable of being 
classed and estimated for the purpose of assessment. In 
applying the principle which the Government lays down^ I 
fancy that the rule will be to assume the existence of 
water advantages wherever they mem primd facie probable^ 
and if it is open to the State tenant to rebut this assump- 
tion I do not think that in practice there will be 
much to complain of. A man who has fruitlessly 
expended his capital in sinking a well which lias 
turned out too brackish for agriculture^ or which has 
for any reason proved a failure^ mighty I think^ reason- 
ably protest if it were proposed to tax Mm for water 
advantages which he could not get. I anticipate^ therefore^ 
that the application of the Government theory will prove 
ill practice an easy matter/*^ 

We may here explain that our correspondent is a revenue 
officer who has known Gujarat intimately for the last fifteen 
years. His opinion is accordingly entitled to great weight 
and consideration. The view he takes of the subsoil 
taxation affords a remarkable confirmation of what we have 



all along maintained^ namely^ tliat tlic wliolo ilicory upon 
wliicli Government proceed to enfore their new policy i& 
the assumption— an assumption pure and simple for which 
there is hardly any warrant in practice — that the water- 
producing capacity of the soil is capable of being 
classed and estimated for the purpose of assessment. 
The unfairness of this assumption becomes a real 
hardship to the poor koonbee when by the Government 
Ecsolution the burden of proof to tlio contrary is laid 
on him. If^ as our correspondent pertinently observes^ 
a geological survey indicating the ivater-bcafing capacities 
of soils in Gujarat had been made^ there would be something 
for Government to base its theory upon. There would be 
something to satisfy the protesting cultivator of the fair- 
ness of the assessment on his land for a natural advaiil;^xgo« 
In the absence of such a geological survey^ the revenue 
officer proceeds to classify the land on account of water 
advantage existing either in a well in the neighbourhood 
of the land or in his own estimate of probabilities* In 
these circumstances it seems to us that the best course 
for Government to pursue would be^ before putting their 
theory into practice^ to appoint a Commission composed 
of revenue officers of wide and varied district experience 
to inquire into and report upon the feasibility of the 
scheme. No quibbling about words can or will conceal 
the main issues of the controversy* We are taken 
to task for having said of Jhalod^ in connection with 
the new experiment^ that a more backward district 
it would scarcely be possible to choose^ seeing that tho 
results of the experiment are to form the basis of an 
arrangement applicable to the whole of Gujarat/^ We are 
told that Jhalod was not chosen/^ but that the Mahal 
happened to fall in first for revision.” Here the merest 
tyro in settlement literature would have seen at once that 
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tlie Jlialod settlement recently effected by Government was 
not a revision settlement^ but an original settlement ; 
tliat ibc" Government bad tbe choice of another Mahal 
or siib«division^ named Dholka^ in the Ahmedabad district^ 
which is ripe for a revision settlement^ the thirty years^ 
term having expired or being about to expire there. As 
the new policy of taxing land for a supposed natural 
advantage such as water is to be introduced into the revised 
districts of Gujarat^ and not in original settlements^ the 
proper course would have been to make Dholka the place 
of an experiinelit to serve as a guide for the future. How- 
we arc not disposed to quarrel with our contemporary 
lor Laving chosen Jhalod in the place of Dholka^ if Govern-- 
ment was satisfied that Jhalod was suitable for such an 
experiment. All wc say is that the new policy will be 
fSiiiid to be utterly unworkable in practice, and will have to 
be given up at last in despair^ when it has been found to 
have only caused dissatisfaction amongst the whole class of 
State tenants in Gujarat. Before Government are forced 
thus to retrace their steps, and to confess that instead of 
encouraging the sinking of wells, its new policy has had 
quite a contrary effect, would it not be more statesman- 
like to refer the whole question for a calm and dispas- 
sionate inquiry to a committee of experts ? If the Bom- 
bay Government cannot see their way towards some such 
settlement of the question we trust the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State will think fit to examine 
tho subject in a way which xvill allay the apprehensions of 
the industrious agriculturists of Gujarat. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


■ « 

ASSESSMENT OP WELLS, 

TO THE EBITOE OE THE BOMBAY GAZETTb/^ 

Smj—The Bombay Gar^ette HhuTsd^j last contaiwed a 
leading article in wliicli the following statement occurs 
That this is no imaginary condition of things is proved 
by the fact that about fifteen months ago the people of 
Viramgam^ desirous of making investments in weils^ but 
feeling doubtful as to whether sec. 107, danse (b) would or 
would not be applied to such wells^ petitioned Government^ 
through Mr. Mackenzie, the then Collector of Alimedaibaclj, 
to be informed if the Government would guarantee exemp- 
tion from future assessment to the wells they proposed to 
sink. And what was the reply which ih© Government gave 
to the petitioners through the Collector ? The reply given 
was, as we are informed on what we cannot help consider- 
ing to be unquestionable authority, that Government could 
hold out no promise of any such guaranteed^ 

I am to point out that your readers may convince them- 
selves that this statement, as it stands, is untrue, by 
simply referring to the Bombay Gazette of January 1, 1884, 
where you reprinted a Resolution of 1881, supplied to you 
for that purpose from the Secretariat, in which it is declared 
that Government are now prepared to give a general 
assurance that clause (5) will not be applied to wells dug 
at the expense of the owner or occupant of the soil. . . 

The Survey Commissioner may prepare a notification in 
accordance with the above views/' The guarantee said to 
have been sought in vain by the people of Viramgam fifteen 
months ago was thus given by Government in 1881. 

But I am further instructed to forward to you, and to 
request that you will publish with this letter, a copy of the 
Resolution to which the writer of your leading article 
appears to refer. You will observe that Government, 
instead of refusing to guarantee exemption from future 
apessment to the wells which the applicant proposed to 
sink, instructed the Collector to inform Mm that there 
can be no difficulty in giving the ryot in question an answer 
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ill tlie worcb of see, 100 of ihc Keveniie Coclc^ tliai 

assessments fixed on revision eaniiot be fixed witJi refc'reiiee 
to impovemeiils made from private capital/" and tliat 
^^most certainly the new well would not and could not ho 
legally taxed/" What tlic ryot requested was that ihc 
assessment of the land whieli he cultivated from the ivell 
should not be revised at all^ and as it might be liable to an 
increase of assessment along with all other land in the 
neighbourhood on general considerations^ as distinct from 
the value of private improvements^ that request could iiot^ 
of course^ be granted. This was in Jiily^ 1880. 

I am to suggest for your consideration tliat^ as mis- 
representations of the action of Government with loganl 
to the land revenue are very common^ more caution might 
he exercised before admitting to your leading columns 
sitiries of the proceedings inconsistent with the statement 
of the Government policy lately made public. Govern- 
ment is willing to meet any reasonable request for infor- 
mation. If you had applied before last Tlmrsday for a 
cfopy of the proceedings in the Viramgam oasCj in order to 
test the hona-Jides of an informant who is bent on proving 
by all means that Government is inconsistont and illiberal^ 
the unpleasant necessity would probably not have arisen 
of requesting you to publish them now in refutation of his 
statements^ which you too hastily accepted. — I havc^ &;c.^ 

J. MONTBATH, 

Acting TJndcr-Sccretary to Government* 

Secretariat^ April 11. 


Reventt® Department, 
Bombay Castle, 20th Juhj, 1880. 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, N. D., No. 1187, 
dated 20tli May 1880, submitting a letter from the 
Collector of Ahmedabacl (No. 1441 of 1880), relative 
to an application from a ryot at Viramgam, who is 
desirous of spending several hundred rupees iu the con- 
struction of a paha well in his holding, but who re- 
frains from doing so without an assurance that the 
ground which he cultivates from this well shall not be 
re-assessed at the revision survey which will take 
place in the course of the next four or five years ; and 
observing that the question raised by the Collector is 
one of considerable importance and there is so liiiich 
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dt stake in tliis matter tliat^ presuming tlie wislies of 
Government as declared in the orders quoted by the 
Collector remain analtered, it seems desirable that 
definite instructions should finally issue on this pointy 
and for this purpose a notification embodying the 
declared intentions of Government and published in 
the Government Gazette would seem best calculated to 
ensure the fullest publicity and secure the confidence 
of the people. 

Memorandum from the Survey and Settlement Com- 
missionei’^ D,^ No. 699^ dated 19th June^ 1880 

There can be no difficulty in givings the ryot in 
question an answer in the words of section 106 of the 
Revenue Code, namely, that assessment fixed on revision 
^ cannot be fixed with reference to improvements made 
from private capital more than this it is impossible to 
lay down, and a fuller assurance of the exemption of a new 
well from special extra taxation on revision cannot be givqn 
than is contained in those words, 

2. What the ryot in question wants is not qiiite clear 
from the letter of the Commissioner, N. D, It is stated 
that what he requires is an assurance that the ground 
which he cultivates from this well shall not be re-assessed 
at the revision survey. This demand, if it is correctly set 
forth, is an absurd one, amounting to a request that Govern- 
ment will refrain from taking its dues fixed on general 
considerations and applicable to all land whether the 
improvements have been made or not, because the appli- 
cant for Ms own benefit has expended capital and made an 
improvement, the entire fruits of which are guaranteed to 
him without any increased Government demand now and 
on revision. 

^^8, With reference to paragraph 2 of the Collector's 
letter appended, I do not think it will be possible without 
danger of raising false expectations to do more than refer 
applicants to the terms of section 106 of the Revenue 
Code. In the case put by the Collector, most certainly 
the new well would not and could not be legally taxed, but 
the laud watered by such a well and all land similarly 
situated with visible natural facilities for well irrigation 
from vicinity of water to the surface, whether a well had 
been sunk or not, would be most justly subjected to some 
exiia rate of assessment on account of the said natural 



advantage aboTe tlie assessment on land witlioni such 
advantego/^ 

Resolutions-- C opy of Colonel Anderson^s I’eport in 
wMoh Government entirely concur slioiiM be forwarded to 
the Collector of Ahmedabad^ who should frame an answer 
to the applicant in accordance with the views expressed 
in that report. 

2, It is of great importance that ryots holding lands 
from Government should be made acquainted^, as far as 
possible^ with the law as it stands on the subject of the 
assessment of lands and the improvements made theroon 
by private individuals;, such as wells^ tanks^ &c.j and it 
appears to Government that this cannot be so well done in 
any other way as by personal communication with the 
rypts on the part of the officers of Govermiieni. His 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
accordingly desires, both in the interests of Government 
and the cultivators generally, that the Collectors and their 
a^gsistants as well as all other officers employed in tlio 
Land Revenue Administration and the Revenue Sur\oy 
shall invariably, in the course of their tours, endeavour to 
explain to the ryots the precise meaning and scope of the 
law relating to the assessment of land, taking care at the 
same time to impress upon the cultivators the advisability 
of making such improvements upon their land as they aro 
able consistently with their means to effect. Any increas- 
ed charge will be fixed in accordance with the general 
considerations by which the revised assessments are re- 
gulated, and would constitute but a small proportion of 
the increased value of the produce of the land and bo more 
easily paid than the smaller assessment payable on an 
UBimproved holding. 

JOHN NUGENT, 

Acting Secretary to Governments 


TO THE EBITOE OE THE BOMBAY HAZETTE/^ 

Sir, — Referring to an article in to-clay^s limes qf IndiUj 
I beg emphatically to deny that the passages quoted in it 
from your leading article of Monday last were from me* 
I may add that several months ago the Editor of the Times 
of India applied to me personally for contributions on this 
and kindred topics, bat my business engagements prevented 
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me from complying with the request^ iliongli the land 
question is one of which I have made a special study for 
many years. It will be easily understood by those who 
liave read my pamphlet on the Land Improvement Loans 
Act that I accept the principle of a light additional rate 
on land where the water is easily available near the sur- 
face/^ provided it is capable of being practically carried 
out. But is this possible in the case of the ever- varying 
jerayat lands of Gujarat? I mamtain that it is not 
possible to carry it out in all its integrity ; that it is not 
the principle introduced into all the Deccan resettlements ; 
that the principle actually introduced into the Deccan re- 
settlements is to impose maximum dry cro|f rates on lands 
under old wells^ and to levy ordinary dry crop rates on 
lauds in which new wells have been dug during the cur- 
rency of the present settlement ; and that the result of the 
deviation of policy which Government proposes to carry 
out in the revision now almost due in Gujarat^, will be to 
add^ by means oi an enhanced rate^ however slight sefrer^i 
lakhs of rupees where only thousands will have been 
abandoned, 1 think that all interested in the welfare of 
the peasantry of this Presidency cannot do better than to 
lay to heart the precious words of the late Sir George 
Wingate^ when he reminded the Government of his day 
that the peculiar position occupied by Government in 
this country^ as proprietor of the soil, has not yet, it ap- 
pears to me, received the consideration its importance 
deserves. Government is thus constituted the possessor 
of a vast monopoly, thereby depriving this conntry of tlio 
salutary and invaluable clicoks upon over-exactions on the 
part of the landlord, afforded by the competition of 
interests existing in a sub-divided proprietorship which 
effectually prevent the rent of land being for any consider- 
able period higher than would naturally result from the 
state of the society at the time. Here, however, Govern- 
ment as proprietor finds no such controlling* infiuences 
operating upon its demands, or even any palpable evidence 
of their effects upon its own interests or those of the society 
entrusted to its care ; and thus it is that an assessment, 
however little in excess of what the land will bear, goes 
on from year to year, slowly but surely, exhausting the 
fountains of national wealth, without aflbrcliug any marked 
indications of its baneful progress, and Government, with 
a lively solicitude for the welfare of the country, yet rc- 
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mains in ignorance of the deplorable state of the caso^ until 
it reaches a lieighfc of rain that no longer admits of con- 
cealment/^ Is not every competent Eevonue officer pre- 
pared to adopt this principle ? If he is^ then I put it to 
him whether the new departure in the land rcTeiiue policy 
of Government which permits the taxation of sub-soii 
water — a task found by Survey and Revenue officers of 
great experience in the Presidency to be practically un- 
workable and exploded — is one which deserves to be revived 
in the forthcoming Gujarat revisions ? It is all the same 
to a ryot whether it is the well or the land that Govern- 
ment taxes at the revision. To him this makes no differ- 
ence. The money goes out of his pocket under any 
circumstances. Where is the sacrifice^ then, which Ihe 
Gpvenimeiit of India declare it is prepared for, if this 
hacrilice encourages a ryot to dig anew well ? — Toiirs^ 

JAVBRILAL U. YAJNIK* 

Bombay, April 16, 


TO TUB EBITOR OF THE BOMBAY GAiKETTE.''^ 

Sni, — The ryots of this Presidency owe you a deep debt 
of gratitude for your articles on the revenue assessment 
question, and you liave good grounds for congratulating 
yourself on the result to which the discussion has led. lu 
your last article on the subject you touch on a very import- 
ant matter. If Government is now about to give distinct 
orders to its Survey officers not to levy special rates on 
land wliere new wells have been built, what will it do in 
reference to the old wells on which special rates were levied 
at the last settlement, and which special rates the ryots 
have been paying up to the present time ? If Govern- 
ment admits, as it now apparently does, that it is unfair 
to tax the improvements of the ryots recently inacle, is it 
prepared also to carry out the principle honestly and to its 
logical result, and say that it was unfair to tax their im- 
provements in the past, as was done at the last revenue 
settlement ? Take a case in point. X is a village in 
Gujarat, wdiere the ryots built at their sol© expense a very 
considerable number of wells. Some twenty years ago, 
when the revenue settlement was being ©fleeted, a sum of 
Es. 2,000 per annum was added to tho Government rent 
olciy Oil account of these wells; in other words. Govern- 
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meiit claimed property in these wells to the extent of about 
Rs. 50^000^ without having expended so much as a ''single 
pie on the construction of them. Fortunately for the 
G-overnment we have not many Parnells in India. We 
need not waste time in asking whether Government will 
refund the Rs. 40,000 which it has received during the 
past twenty years from the cultivators of this single 
village ; the necessities of the Government will no doubt 
in this, as in other cases, override the claims of justice and 
equity. But is Government prepared to give up this 
revenue of Rs 2,000 a year in the future ? The sinking 
of one of these wells is so serious and costly a matter that 
very seldom indeed can a single ryot *nnderiake it. 
Most of these wells are of the nature of a joint-stock 
company, with four or five, or even eight or ten, share- 
holders. The depth of the water from the surface varfes 
from forty-five to fifty- five feet, so that it cannot for a 
moment be urged that it is easily available.'’^ It is only 
after the expenditure of some Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000»tiiat 
a large five or six Iws well can be completed. For tlie 
Government to step in after the ryot has been at ail this 
expense in sinking his well and levy double rent or more 
than double rent on the surrounding land is not only bare- 
faced injustice to the ryot, but it is also in the long run 
suicidal to the revenue ; the only pity is that it is not also 
the thorough felo-de-se of the Survey Department. But 
the old cry, ^^The king is dead, long live the king, 
applicable to it, and with groans has the ryot hitherto 
sung, The survey-waUa is dead, long live the survey- 
walla 

Government is about to make a new departure in re- 
ference to the principles to be laid down for the guidance 
of Survey officers. A slight additional rate is to be 
levied on all land where water of good quality is easily 
available.^’’ The practical determination of whether w’^ater 
is easily available will, of course, rest with the Survey 
officer, and the ryot may rejoice if this does not prove to 
him a case of from Scylla to Charybdis. Throughout 
Gujarat water, I believe, is always to be had, if the well is 
only sunk deep enough. The optimism of the Revenue or 
Survey officer may therefore regard the water-bearing 
capacities of the land as universal. If the water were 
only ten or twelve feet from the surface, so that a ryot by 
the expenditure of some Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 could gain a 
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second crop by irrigation, Government miglit fairly enongli, 
we tliiuk, lay on a slight additional rate in such cases* 
But to how much of Gujarat does this state of things 
apply ? To only a very small portion of it, probably. 
And yet the public, from the well-known proclivities of 
Survey officers to interpret the general orders of Govern- 
ment as best suits themselves, may fairly expect to hear 
of an additional amount, on account of the water-hearing 
capacities oi the land, being added to the dry crop rates in 
villages like those on the banks of the river Mahi, 
where the water is only from 100 to 120 feet from the 
surface ! 

There is another matter in connexion with, the revision 
of the assessment which we should like to see you insist on. 
The Survey officers have not, at least in the past, taken 
sufiioiently into account in settling the rent of the land its 
relative distance from the village site. Other things being 
equal, it may be safely affirmed that land close to the 
village is twice as valuable as that on the boundaries, 
j^ven in Gujarat the land is often more than two miles 
distant fronii the cultivator's residence. This seems to have 
been disregarded by the Survey officers, who apparently 
glory in a scientific uniformity of rates. As an example of 
the effects of such action, take the following case. Bord- 
ering on the railway line, and not half a mile from one of 
the most flourishing stations of the B* B. and C. I. Bail way 
in Gujarat, there is Government land for which it is im- 
possible by sub-letting to procure from any cultivator 
even the Government assessment, and this too in a district 
with a dense population and where all cultivable lands are 
eagerly taken up at competitive rates. Inherently the 
land is quite as good as that in the proximity of the 
village, but owing to its distance from the latter, it is 
simply impossible to have it properly manured— no ryot 
could, in fact, bear the cost, nor would it pay him — and yet 
the Government rate for it is the same as for other dry 
crop land at the very entrance to the village. Now that 
the Governmental conscience seems to have become sensi- 
tive to the injustice under which the ryot has hitherto been 
labouring, the latter may fondly hope that the day is not 
far distant when everything in the way of a tax on his 
improvements, effected in recent or past years, will be 
swept away ; and that all rules laid down for the revision 
of tlie assesssmeiit rates shall be so explicitly stated, and 
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malce use of fclie available water, it would, I would respect- 
fully urge, be simply a suicidal policy on tlie part/ of tlie 
Government to insist on this measure being carried out. 
The result will be a wholesale relinquishment of lands so 
slightly additionally assessed, the consequences of which 
would be injurious both to the Government and the public. 
Perhaps the supporters of this measure, in their over-anxiety 
to develope the resources of the country, lake a different 
view of the condition of the ryot in this matter. An officer 
whom I greatly respect has talked with me on this very sub- 
ject. During the course of argument, when I brought to his 
notice that all the cultivators as a body would not be able to 
find the means to sink a well and bear the cxlra expenses of 
irrigation, lie was good enough to inform me of the bene- 
volent^^ motives w^hich had prompted this measure, 
said that our Indian cultivators as a class were quite 
indifierent to tlieir own interests, but if we raised the 
assessment of their lands where subsoil water was available, 
they would he compelled to sink wells, and carry on agri- 
culture in a more profitable way than they do at present. 
If such is the benevolent/^ motive on which the supporters 
of this measure rely, I simply say that with all their 
experience they are labouring under a great misapprehen- 
sion as to the true condition of the majority of the cultiva- 
tors, and they are sure to be disappointed if they insist on 
this measure. As time goes on, as population and civiliza- 
tion increase side by side with education, the cultivator 
would himself, for Ms own interests, whenever the means 
are available and at his command, gradually endeavour to 
develope the resources of his own property. This would 
only be done individually and by degrees ; but it would 
simply be preposterous to expect the mass of cultivators, 
under present circumstances, to avail of themselves, without 
exception, of the advantages so erroneously supposed to be 
wiihin their reach. It may then bo observed that Govern- 
ment should honestly endeavour to remove all doubts from 
the mind of the cultivator on the subject. Instead of 
simply referring him to section 100 of the Eevenue Code, 
interpret the law to him in the spirit on which it has been 
based, not in the spirit in which it is intended to enforce 
it. If a well built at the expense of a cultivator w’^ould and 
could not be legally taxed, where is the legality to subject 
the land watered by such a well, and naturally improved 
by such watering, to some extra rate of assessment 
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To say tliai land watered by sncb a well (and all land 
similarly situated with visible natural facilities for well 
irrigation) would be justly subjected to some extra rate 
of assessment/^ is tantamount to saying, though in a 
different form^ that such wells would and could be assessed, 
however slight the additional assessment may be. If such 
is not the meaning, what else it could be ? It would either 
way, as you have justly remarked, be seen in the same 
light by the cultivator, and it would be difficult to make 
him understand the philosophical distinction so cleverly 
put forward, that it is the subsoil water in the well/^ 
and not the well itself, that lias been so assessed ! 

From the nraimer in which we fear the policy of Govern- 
ment is intended to be insisted on, we can safely say that 
ti^e temptation to impose extra assessment on lands natur- 
ally improved by the watering fi’om wells constructed by 
private enterprise has been so great that this measure is 
sought to be justified by the imposition of a similar tax on 
l^nds of a similar nature, without consideration as to 
whether a well is sunk or not, or whether the various 
occupants of such lands are capable, with due regard to 
their means, of sinking such a well or not. 

Surely there is no other way to defend this policy, and 
honestly see the cultivator face to face, except by telling 
him that we have not taxed his well, but the subsoil water, 
and that we have also similarly taxed his neighbours who 
have got no wells, and hence he has no reason to complain. 
The principle appears so awkward in itself, so utterly 
inapplicable as regards equality to cases of land where a 
well already exists, and where one does not, that it can 
fairly be said that to jussify the temptation to impose an 
additional tax on lands already improved by well watering 
an injustice would have to be done to the cultivator who 
has already sunk a well at his own expense, and a greater 
injustice and hardship inflicted on the occupants of lands 
said to be similarly situated, but for which the day is still 
far distant for the cultivator to avail himself of the so- 
called advantages of subsoil water. Let Government build 
W'ells in ail these fields at their own expense, then levy an 
extra rate of assessment for using such wells, and I can 
say from experience that they will be sorely disappointed 
at not finding all the cultivators of those fields able to find 
the means to make use of even this increased facility 
afforded to them. In the interests of the agricultural 
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eommimity and tlie public at large let this question he 
dealt with in a liberal spirit ; encourage the cultiyator to 
find the means to benefit himself by availing of the subsoil 
water ; do not give him a vague and evasive answer^, but 
let him be honestly told that the subsoil water brought 
by him on the surface by means of a well sunk at his own 
expense, and land naturally improved thereby, will not 
aclditionaily be taxed under any pretest or form whatever^ 

April 20. A« 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOMBAY GA^ETTE/-^ 

Bib,— It must now be admitted that the princnple of 
justly assessing subsoil water is not properly understood 
and appreciated by even those in authority who oughAo 
be well-informed. While the justice of levying fair 
enhanced rates of assessment on land having water facilities 
cannot be gainsaid, it is, on the other hand, equal jiistice 
to levy relatively nominal assessment on land not provided 
with water. These opposite conditions respecting the 
existence of water have been seen to merge into each other, 
for the simple reason that there is no practical standard or 
principle to be guided by for pronouncing what land has 
water facilities and what land has not. The difficulty is 
much increased by the varying conditions of the existence 
or otherwise of water-bearing strata within the narrow 
region of each survey number. 

What is meant by subsoil water ? According to the 
Government interpretation, subsoil water includes all 
water obtained from beneath the surface of the land, that 
is to say, it includes all water excepting rain water. Gov- 
ernment declare that subsoil water is subject to assess- 
ment but not tlie water obtained from wells sunk 
at tbe private cost of the occupants of fields. This 
certainly involves a contradiction in terms, or it may be 
construed as a somewhat determined purpose to evade the 
issue. Tbe just principle on Tphicli land should be assessed 
with reference to water facilities appears to me to 
be as follows Tlie depth of the well water from 
the ground surface should form the established test. 
If the water be below twenty-five feet from the ground 
surface, the land in wffiich the well is situated should 
be considered has having no water facilitiest If water 
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is to be had at lesa depths the land should be assessed 
at a fair enhanced rate, on the ground that it is provided 
with water. Such a practical test for enhanced or reduced 
assessment, as the case may be, is both just and intelligible , 
•without having to wade for information through the con* 
fused medley pretending to enlighten the public with which 
we have been burdened recently. 

I have fixed twenty-five feet depth of the well in reference 
to the height from which a cheap suction pump could be 
worked, and the water easily availed of. A scientific work 
states— The greatest height to which the water can be 
raised, counting from the level of the water in the w^ell to 
the bottom-v^lvc, is, in theory, thirty-four feet. In 
practice, however, owing to imperfect vacuum the limit is 
from twenty to twenty-eight fcet.'’^ Thus water at twenty- 
live feet depth from the ground surface is fair for average 
calculation. And it may also be safely assumed that the 
cost and maintenance of an efficient and cheap suction 
pump and of an ordinary country mote are equal. 

* It is urged that the existence or non-existence of water 
could be satisfactorily ascertained only by actually digging 
wells, which is inexpedient and impossible. Granting this, 
is it just to levy enhanced assessment without making the 
tedious and costly, yet satisfactory, experiment, or to act 
upon the very fallacious supposition that water must exist 
everywhere ? The benefit of the doubt arising from 
thorough investigation on the spot, as it often is, must be 
afforded to the landholder, for it is his interests that will 
he directly affected. If there be no well existing to judge 
by, or any other unmistakeable clue, let the assessment be 
fixed at a reduced rate, and should a well be afterwards 
sunk, the assessment may be fairly increased according to 
the test mentioned. Thus in proportion that the landowner 
gains by irrigating bis crops, in the same proportion Gov- 
ernment would obtain increased revenue. That the bene- 
ficial relations of the Government and its land-owners 
should be thus adjusted is undoubtedly most commendable 
in every way. It is pei'fectly irrelevant to suppose for a 
moment that the land- owner would prefer to sink his well at 
the greatest depth, if possible, in order to evade enhanced 
assessment as, by doing so, his pocket would be touched, 
and the eager prospect of gain which prompted the undertak- 
ing would at once be blasted ; and this he, of all persons, 
does not need to be told. And, lastly, it is interesting to 
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enquire wliat right lias GovernmeBt to tax water that is pro® 
liibitive for use^ although it cau be used at extremely 
disproportionate cost ? The country is replete with valu- 
able minerals. Have Government the rights or is it 
just that they should have it^ of taxing landowners 
for the beneiit of possessing the minerals ? As the 
Treasure Trove Act enacts, and only justly ^ Government 
have right to a reasonable share in the treasure if actually 
founds and which is capable of appropriation so as to be 
profitable to the finder. Does it not hold with equal force^ 
that land where water could not be bad at less depth than 
twenty-five feet from the ground surface ought to be 
free from assessment, as the water can^iOt be largely 
used except at extremely disproportionate cost, so as 
to be a dead loss ? The fact really is, that in the 
absence of some such definite principles as mentioned for 
guidance, the controversy is being hotly waged without 
the least chance of arriving at correct conclusions. A 
just and equitable practical test, such as I ha^e above in- 
dicated, having been once fixed, it may be easily and ex- 
peditiously applied over immense areas of land I and then 
there certainly can be no cause for complaint or wide dis- 
satisfaction, which, unfortunately, there is too much reason 
to fear exists at the present time. I beg to commend the 
foregoing to the earnest attention of all well-wishers of our 
food-growers — the land-owners of India. 

August 29. T. R. 


{Pioneeer^ September 10, 1884.j 

[mOM OUR OWN CORRESrONBENT.] 

The Government of Bombay have made one more 
attempt to remove all ground for the misconception that 
they are sanctioning a disastrous change in the policy of 
the State with regard to tenants improvements ; and their 
Resolution of the 25th July, which has now been published, 
deserves cordial recognition, as the outcome of a generous 
desire felt by Government to carry, if that may be, in- 
telligent public opinion along with them in this matter. 
There is not so much of that sort of thing in India that 
a paper with this statesman-like motive, and on so import- 
ant a subject, should not be heartily welcome. But the 
gift has its drawback* It is much that the master of 
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legions sbonld stoop to argue : but tbc argument is serious- 
ly embliiTassed^ if at tbe outset^ be undertakes^ as liere^ 
to convict all Ms opponents of unreason : to remove;, not 
indeed tbeir misconceptions^ since a bliiul and determined 
hostility to Government may make these eternab but all 
ground for the misconceptions/^ The last controversy 
on this subject was closed by a letter in which an Under- 
secretary^ over his own signature^, publicly charged Mi\ 
Jeverilal U. Yajiiik, whose trenchant criticism he was 
endeavouring to meeb with a wilful determination to make 
Government out to be wrong whatever the facts might be. 
The present Kesolution declares that of all the objections 
urged to the pi^oposed subsoil water-tax only one is reason- 
able and, when taken with other official papers, leaves us 
injio doubt that Government, as at present advised, hope 
to convert their critics, hut have first made up their minds 
that if they do not, the fault will lie with their want 
either of intelligence or of honesty. I make an appeal to 
Government in this matter. They court public criticism, 
and desire in particular nothing so much as that intelli- 
gent native gentlemen should frankly discuss with them 
all questions affecting the good of the country. But they 
make the terms hard. For my own part I have read and 
re-read this Kesolution, and my misconceptions remain. 
I believe that the proposal to tax subsoil water in the 
approaebing revision settlement in Gnjarat is not only 
contrary to sound policy, but is in direct violation of a 
positive pledge. I believe further, if I am to be as candid 
as this Resolution, that I can support this opinion by 
arguments which should go far to convince all reasonable and 
impartial men. But I will not borrow tbe language of in- 
spiration, and say that I propose so to deal with this qiies*^ 
tionas to leave my opponents without excuse. And I know of 
no divinity hedging the Government of Bombay that en“ 
titles them to take up such a position. 

With this preface, for which I hope to he forgiven, and 
which is really an apx3eal to Government to grant me that 
I may be honest, and yet differ from them — my intelligence 
I make them a present of — I turn to the Resolution. It 
contains the whole history of the question, and from it 
all may see that in January 1865 it was declared by law 
that, while it should be open to Government to direct a 
revision of settlement, such revision should take no note 
of improvements made by the owners or occupants during 
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the currency of the existing settlement. In other „worc!s^ 
to give this pledge its application to the case in hand^ the 
(xiijarat ryot was told that if he, at his own charge, im» 
proved his field hy digging a well upon it, he would not 
thereby render himself liable to an increased assessment. 
When in 1879 this pledge was re-enacted, as section 106 
of the Land Revenue Code, some master spirit of mischief 
threw confusion over the whole matter hy getting a clause 
added, under which the operation of this pledge was re- 
stricted to improvements that should consist in creating 
a natural advantage, and not in merely utilising one ah 
ready existing. 1 know of no better example of the evils 
India suffers from the amateur legislation ^to which she 
is exposed. Government had no right to modify in any 
way to the disadvantage of the ryot, the pledge to whish 
it had given the solemn force of law. And the modifica- 
tion actually made would, if it had been introduced in a 
really popular Legislative Assembly, have died at ^once 
of the ridicule it provokes. For w^hat, out of Bombay, i*s 
meant by an improvement which creates a natural advan- 
tage, as distinguished from one which merely utilises an 
existing naturnl advantage. This Resolution discloses,^. 
I believe for the first time, the steps which led up to this 
most unfortunate provision. The distinction without a 
difference it is now clear, had no other foundation than 
the desire of the Government of Bombay of that time to 
escape the effect of the promise its predecessors had given 
with regard to wells. 

There has been a good deal of controversy, which it is 
not for my purpose necessary to continue here, as to the 
effect this metaphysical nonsense was calculated to have, or 
did actually have, upon the mind of the ryot. One in- 
telligent writer, it is true, attempted to dispose of that 
issue by the contention that, provided persons above the 
intellectual stamp of Ramji bin Rowji understood the new 
law, it did not matter very much what that gentleman 
himself made of it. This way out of the difficulty was not, 
however, generally accepted ; and Government, as a whole, 
while repudiating any intention to confuse the mind of the 
ryot, added, as they do also in this Resolution, an expres- 
sion of their belief that, as a matter of fact, the law had 
not caused any uncertainty as to the intentions of Gov- 
ernment. For my part I do not see how the clause in 
question could fail to alarm the ryot } and I am therefore 
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ready to accept tiie indej)eiident testimony offered by 
JaYerilul in proof of bis contention that it did alarm Mm. 
But the matter is of importance here only inasmiich as the 
Resolution^ while repudiating on behalf of Government any 
such intentioBj incidentally reminds us how the twice- 
given promise was repeated a third and fourth time. It 
was stated authoritatively in the debate on this section in 
the Legislative Council that direct improvements^ caused 
by digging wells^ &e ^ at the expense of the cultivator are 
held free of assessment^ us they had in fact been exempted 
under special orders of Government in all the revision 
settlements up to that date. And in 1881 the Government 
gave a general assurance that section 107;, clause (b) of the 
Land Revenue Code will not be applied to wells dug at the 
expense of the owner or occupier of the soil.'^^ It will be 
apparent immediately that there is some reason to believe^ 
that in these later utterances^ the promise meant one thing 
to the givei% and another to the receiver. But that it was 
given*^ and the terms in which it was given^ are not matters 
in dispute. And these terms are^ as I have stated them 
above^ in language and quotations taken from this 
Resolution. 

I go hack now to the original pledge of January 1865. 
The action then taken by Government was an invitation 
to the ryot to improve the cultivation of his farm by dig- 
ging a well there : and the inducement offered was an un- 
dertaking on "the part of Government thati if ho would 
so dig a wellj he should not be liable, on that account, to 
an increased assessment, that is to say— *and the whole 
question turns on whether this is or is not an equitable, 
nay the only equitable, interpretation, of the pledge — that 
if the ryot, at his own charge, brought water to the sur- 
face of his held, he should, in deviation from the prevailing 
practice of Government at the time, enjoy such water free. 
Paragraphs on paragraphs of this Resolution are spent 
on an elaborate demonstration of the self-evident proposi- 
tion that, if the State happens to b© engaged in estimat- 
ing the relative value of two pieces of land it may fairly 
take note of the fact that the one has command of water and 
the other has not. I say that this has nothing whatever 
to do with the approaching revision settlement in Gujarat. 
In the case of all wells built or to be built, since January 
1865, during the currency of the existing settlement, 
Government have parted with their right to tax the sub- 
13 
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•^oil water wliicli Iced'^ these wells^ and will resume that 
rights if it romes to that — as I foi my part still, hope and 
believe it will not — by breach of faith, none the less dis- 
astrous that it is not; as is apparent enough, recog- 
nised by the present Government of Bombay in that 
light. 

What then has led an honourable Government to invest 
their iixed purpose with such glowing colours that they 
have firmly persuaded themselves that he who calls it by 
its name must stand and confess himself to be either fool 
or knave ? The whole of the answer to this question is to 
be found in this Resolution. The pledge left matters in 
this position that, whereas all who built ■yells in future 
■were to be free of assessment in respect of such wells, 
their more enterprising neighbours, who had not waited 
on the liberality of Government, were left under the *bTTr- 
den of the extra assessment laid on them, in accordance 
with the previous policy of Government, and had no pro- 
mise of the remission at revision time. Accordingly, in 
March 1865, Sir Barrow Ellis, then Revenue Commit- 
sioner for the Northern Division, asked Government to 
consider the propriety of abandoning in future survey 
settlements in. Gujarat and Khandesh all assessment upon 
wells, that is to say, assessment upon wells as wells, irre- 
spective of whether they came under the terms of the under- 
taking Government had entered into or not. The loss 
of revenue to Government Sir Barrow Ellis proposed to 
make up by taxing the water-producing capability of soils, 
or, in other words, by slightly enhancing the valuation 
of land in which water is obtainable close to the surface. 
This was the hegimiing of a long discussion, now for the 
first time unfortunately disclosed, in the course of which 
it entirely dropped out of the sight that while Govern- 
ment were in no way specifically bound to take the assess* 
inent of the old wells, and so might fairly cast about 
them for methods of making up the loss of revenue such 
a step might result in, it was not, and could not bo 
morally competent for them to recoup themselves at the 
ryotfo expense in the case of new wells, for the revenue 
they had already freely forgone. That is the kcriiei of 
the whole question ; and unless it can be shown that the 
Act of 1865 did not guarantee to the ryot who might 
thereafter dig a v ell, that he should enjoy its water free, 
it remains established that the proposal to tax him now 
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for tlie subsoil water of his field is not in accordance 
with tfic plighted word of Governraenh 

Here I must lea re the question as far as I am concerned, 
though there is much iu the other ohjectioas iirgod against 
the Government policy which appears to me to deserve 
greater consideration than Government are disposed to give 
to it. It is admitted that it is a reasonable objection— tlie 
only reasonable objection as it is called — that snh»soil water 
may be taLcn into account as an element of value where it 
Is not practically available. Government promise to watch 
what they admit is still a matter of experiment But all 
ilicy can tell us now is that the existence of sub-soil watei 
is to be a&ceftained by a very careful investigation !)y' 
skilled agency working under elaborate rulesd'^ Ore oi 
tli^c rules^ I may remark in passing, is the very revemc of 
elaborate, l)eiiig simply to this effect, that when once the 
Survey Department have said that a certain field has good 
subsoil water, the 07ivs shall lie upon the cultivator of 
poudfig that they are in error ! Again it seems to me tiiat 
Government are not sufficiently alive to the imports nee of 
bringing the law, and the regulations of thoir Survey 
Department down to the meanest intellectual capacity/^ 
When certain cultivators came to Government, and asked 
them to say how that wonderful section 107 would bo 
applied to a case they put, which was their own case, 
Colonel Anderson advised (irovernment to refer the appli- 
cants to the words of the section which constituted their 
difficulty, on the ground that to add any explanation or 
comment would be unsafe Ihis is the reverse 
of the policy which Governmout should pursue. But this 
advice was taken. I confess I think it would be a great 
social and political gain, if the existing measurements and 
classfications in Gujarat were accepted, as if is proposed the 
next should be accepted, as sufficiently accurate to be 
final, if the hand of the Survey Department were stayed, 
and if the Gujarat ryot already in occupation of 9G per 
cent of the available land were told at once, in the 
words of the Viceroy, that the present tax is the measure 
of the State demand upon him, and that he may improve 
and reap the fruit of his improvements in peace. But 
these and other considerations I must leave. On the 
single point I have ventured to raise I contend that the 
Bombay Government should at this elevoiiih hour, re- 
consider the policy they have accepted from the Survey 
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Department. Failing that I can only humbly trii&t that 
the Secretary of State will set aside a claim nnt less 
fantastic than the same Snrvey^s attempt— made unsuccess- 
fill through Ms interposition only~to lay a tax on watei 
assumed to percolate from canals into lands which made no 
direct use of these canals^ and a claim which^ as 1 thinks 
can be shown to he in direct conflict with the word of 
Goyernment. 
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BOMBAY REVENUE AND ASSESSMENT 

{Bombay Gazette^ March Sl^ 1884.) 

The following Eesolntion, being an exposition of the 
Policy of Government in regard to Revenue and Asse&s- 
mentj, has been issued : — 

* Revenue Depaetment« 

Bombay Castle^ 2^11 March 1884« 
RESOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT. 

His Excellency in Council desires in this Resolution to 
state the principles by which the Government regulates its 
lictton in regard to that portion of the produce of land 
which by custom belongs to the State, that is to the public, 
and forms part of the public revenues devoted to the cost 
of governing the country.- 

2^* The law is contained in the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code (Act V. of 1879) which repealed and took the place 
of the Bombay Survey and Settlement Act L of 1865. 
Under Section 214 of Act V. of 1879 are framed rules foi 
carrying out the purposes of the Act which after publication 
have the force of law. 

3. By Section 69 of Act V. the right of Government 
to mines and mineral products in all unalienated land is 
expressly reserved wherever it has not become vested in the 
occupant of such land. 

4. Section 37 enacts that the bed of rivers, streams, 
nalas, lakes, and tanks, and all canals and water-courses, 
and all standing and flowing water which are not the pro- 
perty of individuals, or of aggregates of persons legally 
capable of holding property, and except in so far as any 
rights of such persons may be established in or over the 
same, and except as may be otherwise provided in any law 
for the time being in force, are and are hereby declared to 
be, with all rights in or over the same or appertaining 
thereto, the property of Government/^ 

5. Section 55 of Act V". gives power to fix rates for the 
use of water the right to which vests in Government. The 
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Eombay Irrigation Act VII. of 1879 gives pov^cr charg o 
rates for the use of can al w ater. Bu t in these cases the 
Tates are fioTpaft orthie"”assessment of land to the ordinary 
land revenue^ the water being snch as is capable of treat- 
ment^ as a distinct martetable commodity^ the property of 
Government and purcliaseable for agricnltxiral uses. 

G. These rates being left aside^ there remains the 
assessment of Lhe ordinary land revenue according to the 
prodactivG quality and inherent advantages of each jplot of 
ground known as a survey number. 

7 . By Section 73 of Act V. the right of occupancy land 
is declared an heritable and transferable property and by 
Section 68 an occupant under a survey settlertTent is entitled 
to the use and occupancy of his land in perpetuity^ con- 
ditionally on the payment of the amounts due on accoiyu 
of the land revenue for the same. It is manifest then that 
the security of tbe tenure depends on the manner in which 
the assessment of the land revenue Is regulated. 

8. Section 95 of Act V. gives power to the Govcrn6r iix 
Council to direct the survey of any land with a view to the 
settlement of the ordinary land revenue 'and to declare the 
assessment fixed for a term of years {Section 103). The 
Governor in Council may (Section 106) at any time direct 
a fresh revenue survey or any operation subsidiary thereto;^ 
but the assessments cannot be enhanced until the origiaal 
term of settlement has expired. 

9. At the second or revision survey settlement the 
assessment fixed at the first or original survey 
settlement may be altered partly by correction of tbe 
survey record of measurement and ciassifioatioii^ and partly 
with regard to the increased value of the land from a rise in 
agricultural profits-. 

10 . When the survey record has been made correct^ it 
remains an authoritative and sufficient standard of the 
relative value of survey numbers or fields^ and the first 
reason for a revision survey ceases to exist. The second 
reason is permanent^ because agricultural profits arc always 
subject to increase and decrease. But this part of the revi-- 
sion of assessment may be carried out without the employ- 
ment of a Department of Survey when the survey record is 
once complete* 

1 1 . The completion of the survey record therefore by 
revision where it is now imperfect is one operation which 

i will improve the position of the survey occupant^ by put- 
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ting an end to sncli disturbance and niiceriainty as are 
inseparable from tlie reraeasiirement and reclassification 

of 

12. Bevisioii bas liitberto been undertaken only when 
an original settlement period expires. If tliis practice 
were maintained the operation would be greatly protracted 
and the highly skilled survey establishments would be 
dissipated for want of full-time employment. It has there- 
fore been resolved that the completion of the survey record 
should be carried out at once with the full strength of present 
establishments^ and it is estimated that in this way all field 
operations of the survey in this Presidency may be completed 
within a period of eight years. Current settlements will 
remain unaffected until their term expires^ as is stipulated 
hy Section 106^ Act V : No enhancement of assessment 

sTudl take effect till the expiration of the previously 
fjxed^^ for the currency of a settlement by the Governor in 
Council under Section 102. 

Id. Thus for the duration of revision operations. Next 
as to their scope. The policy of this Government has 
alwa^rs been opposed to the remeasurement and reclassi- 
fication of land in revision, survey beyond what is absolu- 
tely necessary to obtain a correct survey record. The Gov*- 
eriior in Council has therefore insisted that;, before any 
reclassification of soil is permitted^ the reasons should be 
fully explained by the Survey Department and that no 
such operations should he commenced without the express 
sanction of Government. It has been founds however^ that 
in some districts a partial or even a complete resiirvey and 
revaluation was inevitable. The reason of this is that in 
the first years of the Revenue Suiwey the work was too 
imperfect to be accepted as a standard. The classicfiation 
of soils adjudged to be culturable was faulty. The value 
of the richer soils was under-estimated and that of the 
poorer soils over-estimated^ and the extremes of the scale 
were not adjusted to the difference in productive 
capacity. It was found on revision that to obtain a just 
standard of relative value it was necessary to raise the 
better soils and to lower the poorer soils about one class^ 
or 2 annas in the rupee scale. Again the appreciation of 
the vast area then lying out of cultivation was rough and 
indis criminating^ so that large plots of easily cultivable 
land were thrown into survey numbers and left iinassesseil 
under the name of Rot-kharab/^ 
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14 Therefore^ siace tlie eommencement of operations 
for revision in tlie Poona District in 1867-68 it lias been 
incninbent on the Government^ in the interest of the public 
revenues^, to sanction for each tract brought under revision 
such extent of revalation as vras proved to be necessary* 
amoiinting in some tracts to a partial remeasnrement and 
reelassifi cation and in others to measurement and classi- 
fication de novo. As the early settlements have nearly all 
expired^ the revision is almost complete in those areas in 
which a virtually new survey was necessary. The work 
will be in future confined to partial remeasurement and 
revaluation^ and when this is completed^ remeasnrement 
and reclassification will cease altogether to 430 operations 
attendant on a revision of assessment. 

15. Moreover as the revised survey record is sufficiently 
correct for the purposes of a standard;, His Excellency the 
Governor in Council has resolved that it shall be accepted 
as final and not subject to any future general revision. 
This resolution secures from any farther general alterggtion 
of the valuation of land for revenue purposes the whole o? 
the Southern Maratha Districts, except a few talukas, and 
the greater portion of the Deccan. In the districts of Eat- 
nagiri and Kanara, in which original settlements are still 
in progress, the work of the survey is sufficiently accurate 
to admit of the extension of the same guarantee to them. 
The power of Government to direct; a revaluation of soils 
will therefore be exercised almost solely in the province of 
Gujarat, the districts of Thana and Kolaba, and in Khan- 
desh and Satara ; and in these it is believed that a partial 
resurvoy will suffice. 

16. Before leaving this part of the subject it is neces- 
sary to speak of the arable land which under the name of 

Pot-kharab,^*^ was included unassessed in survey numbers 
at the early settlements. This Government has been 
inclined ever since 1874* to leave the profit of bringing such 
land into cultivation to the occupant. But it was found 
that the area thus treated in the early settlements was so 
large that to forego assessment of it would occasion an 
unjustifiable sacrifice of the claims of the public revenue. 
Action in this matter was therefore postponed, Bui the 
settlements marked by lavish indifference to Pot-kharab 
have now come under revision. About the year 1854 a more 
careful s) stem was introduced under the rules of the joint 
Eeport* His Excellency the Governor in Council has there* 
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%re resolved tliat the settlement officers sliail in tlie opera- 
tions for revision settiement of land originally settled after 
1854j as. a general principle accept and confirm as exempt 
from assessment whatever area was entered as Pot-kharab 
ill the classification of land at the original settlement. In 
other words^ as a general rale, land which, though arable^ 
was at the first survey included in a survey number as tin-* 
arable and was left iinassessed, shall also be left unassessed 
at the revision settlement for the benefit of the occupant » 

17. This concludes the review of the operations pro- 
posed for the completion of the survey record. It remains 
to examine the law and principles by which the periodical 
increase of ianci revenue assessment is regulated, and |)arti“ 
cularly those which protect from assessment the increased 
value of land due to iinprovements mad© by the occupant. 

18. First with regard to the law. Bombay Act I., 
of 18(35 contained the following provision 

Section SO. — -It shall be lawful for the Governor in 
Council to direct at any time a fresh survey or olassifica" 
tion of soils or revision of assessment^ or all or any of these 
combined, but the assessment to revised shall not take 
effect till the expiration of the period of previous guarantee 
given as provided in Section XX VII I. Such revised 
assessment shall be fixed_, not with reference to improve- 
ments made by the owners or occupants from private capital 
and resources, durixig the currency of any settlement 
under tliis Act, but with reference to general considerations 
of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices 
of produce, or facilities of communication/^ 

This section is re-enacted as Section 106 of Bombay 
Act V of 1 h 79, bnt the following section adds a proviso : — » 

^^107. Nothing in the last preceding section shall be 
held to prevent a revised assessment being fixed 

(a) With reference to any improvement effected at the 
cost of Government, or 

(^) With reference to the value of any natural advan- 
tage, when the improvement efiected from private capital 
and resources consists only in having created the means of 
utilizing such advantage, or 

(c) With reference to any impirovement which is the 
result only of the ordinary operations of hmsbandry/^ 

19, Attention will now be directed to Section 107. 

M 
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The principles wliicli the Governor in Council desires to 
maintain arc 

(1) . That enli an cements of assessment shall bo based 
on general considerations^^ and not on the increase of 
value ill particular fields* 

(2) » That tiic occupant shall enjoy the entire profit of 
improvements made at his own cost. 

20. These principles being applied to the interpretation 
of Section 10/ it is observed that reference to general 
considerations of tlie value of land^^ means reference to 
increased value due to extraneous causes distinct from the 
result of expenditiiTO of money or labour by the occupant. 
For instancOj, a railway which affords a Ijbttor access to 
markets is such a cause. Its value may be judged by 
examining the scale of prices over a long period iwd 
noting the proportion of increase vbicli appears to be 
permanent. Again by obtaining returns of the selling and 
letting value of land. 

21. The rise in value may bo due to improvomeiits 
made by the landlord^ in this case the State. Clause faj 
enacts that such improvements effected at the cost of Gov™ 
eminent may be considered in tfxing a revised assessment, 

22. llic interpretation of Clause {6) is more doubtful 
and Will be further considered below. 

23. Cianse (c) was inieiicled to meet the case of Pot- 
kharab and also would apply to cases where waste land has 
bc»en asses&cd at very low rates in order to encourage its 
cultivation* This latter ease however docs iiol: occur 
in Bombay and the elaasc is of no praclicai u^e (to meet it). 
Anoi In r ccairse is taken under rules subsidiary to Act V. 
with (1) land tijc bringing of which under the plough “ will 
be aUeiided with lai'gc expence^^; (2} the reclamation of 
salt laud. 

8iu*h lands are given by contract free for a certain tcrin 
and at the end oi it on a rent gradually rising up to the 
foil assessment. 

2 k So far then in this Presidency the conditions, on 
w hicli a'-scssm cuts are eidiauccd OIL revisiou do not eilect 
the value of iiupiHv emenrs juadc by the occiipaiik The 
case of these has now to be considered. In other words^ 
wdiat is tlie elfcet of Council (i)) of Section 107 on the 
as5iiraiie(3 given in Section 100. 

25. His .Excellency in Council desires to ix^gulate ilie 
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action of Governracui in tliis matter hy ilie broad ijiinciple 
tTic oeciipaiit) of laud pays for tlie use of ‘■'11 advaii u-i^’os 
ill isorcut ia the £]oii wlien lie pays flic assessment on ilie faucL 
Among inherent advantages lie would include subsoil water 
and rain water impouuded on the lamb he would 

secure to the occupant altogether free of taxation aniy 
increased profit of agriculture obtained by utilizing these 
advantages through expenditure of labour or capital. 

26. His Excellency in Council ha no desire to elftiiii 

any part of such profit for tlie State eiilcor immedifuely tn 
aftei? a certain term of exemption. There may be pro via va 
wliore some reservation is neccfesar/;, but in ibo 
stances of Bombay His Excellency in Coancii iscuiodiicrd 
that the material interests of the coo airy will cure 
traly advanced by laying downi a broad priiicipio diat tluj 
occupant may apply labour and capital to the uiiiizrdioji 
of all inherent advantages in perfect security tl^at the 
profits acquired by his labour and capital will nev<n‘ be 
taxed by the State^ '^'veuld by reserving a dib- 

cretion to tax these puofits attended by a feeling; ofuu- 
certainty when and iiow they may be taxed, filie cneoiir- 
agement of higdier ciiitivati^^n in a fully cultivated provinr^e 
is of infinitely greater public iinportaiiec than the shiaii 
prospective increase of the land rc'^caiic which may be 
sacrificed by giiaran teeing to the occupant the whole profit 
of his improvements. 

27. Tills Governmout has already acted on the broad 
principle stated above. Wells are the universal and most 
important means of utilizing inhcrcut advantages, filie 
Government in 1881 issued a general assurance (Ciovem- 
ment liesoliitioii No, 6^662 dated 10th Novombciq 1881)^ 
that Section 107 (b) of Act V, of iST'D is not held applicable 
to wells constructed at the exj^ense of the owner or occu- 
pier of the soil in which they are dug\ This rule was in 
fact partially in force (as a rule for guidance in revising 
assessments) as early as 1871 : it was extended to the 
whole of the Deccan and Southern Marat ha Country in 1 874 : 
and was made a rule of general application in 1881. 

28. It is clear therefore that as regards the common est 
form of agricultural improvement the Government has 
given complete assurance to any occupant who proposes to 
construct a weib that the increase of profits resulting fj’om 
it will not be considered as a ground for increasing the 
assessment on revision. If it is argued that tliio assiimiicc 
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is not in the terms of the law but in an execntivo order^ on 
the other hand it is to be remembered that tiie rei^ision 
settlements made in subjection to it are iinalterabie for 
80 years* It was also notified in 1881 that if any other kind 
of improvement is contemplated^ Government will decide^, 
at the request of an applicant for an improvement loan^ 
whether Section 107;, Clause applies to his project or not* 
The same assurance can of course be obtained if the im- 
provement is made by means of private capital. 

29. These executive orders were promulgated at a time 
wlien^ according to the custom of preceding rulers^ old 
wells existing at the time of the original survey settle- 
ments, and in many cases known to the property 
of Government, had been subjected to special water assess- 
ment. With regard to these it was in 1874 made a rmle 
applicable to the whole of the Deccan and Southern 
Maratha Country that in. the case of old wells constructed 
before the first settlement, all special water assessment 
should he abandoned, and only the maximum dry-erop*^rate 
should be levied. This rule was made of general application 
in 1881* 

80. These rules are importanf at the present time in 
connection witli operation for revision of the original settle- 
ments in the province of Gujarat which are about to be 
commenced. 

81. His Excellency in Council entirely concurs in the 
soundness of the principle approved by the Government of 
Bombay in 1866 and 1868. Resolution, Revenue Depart- 
ment, (No. 2,110, June 8, 1866,) that the assessment by a 
light rate of the water- producing qualities of the soil is prefer- 
able to the system, of assessing highly only such lands as are 
found to be already supplied with wells. In a Resolution, 
Revenue Department, of March 27,1868, the views of the 
Government were thus expressed ; — 

In regard to special taxation of wells, it is said with 
truth that water is, like mineral wealth, fairly taxable by 
the landlord when used by the tenant. His Excellency in 
Council however considers that the first principle of its 
taxation should be that which governs our taxation of the 
land itself, that is the capability of being used rather than 
the use itself. If water of good quality be easily available 
near the surface, it is more reasonable to tax such land by 
a light additional rate, whether the water be used or not 
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tlmii to lay an oppressively heavy tax on those who expend 
capital and labour in bringing the water into nse/^ 

32. Difficulties were experienced in carrying these views 
into effect;, but the hope was expressed that when the time 
for a revision settlement should come^ means might be 
found for abandoning the special rates imposed on existing 
well. The subject has again been under the consideration 
of Government and sanction has been given to the adop- 
tion in the survey settlement of parts of the Panch Mahals 
of the plan of taxing subsoil water advantages by a scarcely 
noticeable increase of the soil rates on the land possessing 
such advantages, all special water rates being abandoned. 
The results of •this experiment will form a guide for the 
introduction of a similar reform in the revised settlements 
o£i3-njarat* 

33. — In the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, Sec- 
tion 11, it is enacted — 

IL — When land is improved with the aid of a loan grant- 
e*d under this Act, the increase in value derived from the 
improvement shall not be taken into account in revising the 
assessment of land revenue on the land. 

Provided as follows: — 

(1). Where the improvement consists of the reclama- 
tion of waste land, or of the irrigation of land assessed at 
unirrigated rates, the increase may be so taken into account 
after the expiration of such period as may be fixed by rules 
to be framed by the Local Government with the approval 
of the Governor-General in Council. 

In the debate in Council on this section it was explained 
that the proviso has regard to such circumstances as those 
large tracts in the Punjab, where there is a very large 
amount of waste land unoccupied and a very sparse popula- 
tion. Tile land in its unirrigated state is of very little 
value and is assessed at about one anna per acre, 
but as soon as water is brought in it can be 
assessed at 14 annas or one rupee per acre. But 
in districts where the land is fully cultivated and where 
there is a very small margin of waste and a very full popula- 
tion it was held that the section was properly applicable 
without the proviso. In Bombay provision is made for 
bringing land into cultivation under special difficulties 
and for the reclamation of salt lands by agreements or 
leases under which the land is given for a certain term 
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i’ent»frec> for a fiirtlicr term at a low rate per aero, and is 
then assesbcd like otiior laud adjoining. The land when 
brought iip to the level of oi'diuary cultivation is iliiis 
assessed at tlio ordinary and not at a special rate iu 
pursuance of a contract with reedaimer. Except in these 
spc'eial oirciiinstances^ land is not in this Presidency assob^*^ 
ed below the value of its natuial advantages because it 
is waste, and having’ regard to tho policy stated as to 
Ills Excelleiicy in Council sees no probability that iin prove- 
inents consisting of ^^ihe iriigation of land assessed at 
imiriigaicd^^ Will at any pouod be taken into account 
in estimating the agricultural profits on which an incrcabc 
of assessment will be based. ^ 

3t His Excellency in Council is led by these 3*omarkH 
io consider vhether the three clauses of Section 107 of %ke 
Land Bevenne Code are necebsary for the security of the 
land revenue. Having regard to the power reserved under 
Section 55 to fix rates for the use of the water of streams and 
tanks which aie vested in the GovGrriment^ and undc+r 
the Irrigation Acr to charge rates for canal water and 
percolation and leakage rates^ to the iiolicy declared with 
reference to subsoil water drawn from wellsj and to the 
system of reclamation leases described above Ills Excellency 
in Council considers that Section 107 or at any rate 
Clauses {!)) and (c) are unprofitable to the land revenue. 
If in some case^ not at once perceptible^ an increase of iaiifl 
revenue might be claimed under these clauses without 
violating any of the pledges given by Government from 
time to time^ and this is very doubtful^ His Excellency 
in Council is satisfied that no such advantage is compar- 
able to the disadvantage of retaining on the Statute-book 
a proviso which is of such doubtful significance as to be 
capable of discouraging the investment oi capital in agricul- 
ture. The repeal of Section 107 in whole or in part will 
therefore be taken into consideration. 

35* The next point to notice is the limit which Gov- 
ernment imposes on the percentage by which the irmi 
revenue assessments may be enhanced by the Survey Depart- 
nieiit on revision. 

36. By Eesolution^ Revenue Department^ No. 5^376^ of 
October 29 ^ 1874, the following regulations were laid down 
for certain districts in the Deccan : — 

lst» The increase of revenue in the case of a taliika or 
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group of villages broiig lit under the same maxiimim dry- 
erop rate sliaii not exceed 33 per cent. 

2iid. No increase exceeding 66 per cent, slionld be 
imposed on a single tillage wiMiout tlie eircnmsianccs of the 
case being specially reported for the orders of Goreriiiaonf « 

3rd. No increase exceeding 100 per cent, sball in like 
maimer be imposed on an individual iioidiug. 

It is desirable here to state the principles which should 
be adopted in dealing with the Iasi description of iiu 
Putting fraud or obvious error in the calculation of I lu 
original assessments out of the questioip these excessivt 
increases in individual eases will be found to be due to one 
of three causes^: — 

1st, To the assessment of land which v as dedimtcui 

the original &iir\ey as nnarable and iuhis‘-essed^ ])ii{ 
nevertheless included within the liiuiis of tlie oiiginal 
assessed number, 

2nd. To enlargement of the original assessed nninluH’ 
by portions of ncighboiii ing lauds miassessecl at ilie original 
settlement having been with or without pennisHiou (ui- 
eroached by the rayats and cultivated together wuth the 
original assessed numbers. 

3rd. To the alterations that have been made (I ) by 
the adoption of a ibliercnt valuation s(‘ale and (2) by 
putting a liiglier value on the soils themselvcte. 

As regaials the second cause^, TIis Exeellciiey in Coniicu! 
is of opinion that lands so appropriated iruist be regularly 
valued and assessed, no matter what inciease in assessment 
may thereby result. 

regards the last cause, it must be borne in mind 
that the officers employed in the infancy of tlie survey 
worked on varying scales of valuation, and that tlie systems 
they severally adopted were eonsequeiitl}^ more or ie^s ten- 
tative or expenincntah It was not till after Ihc lapse ot a 
few years that the tuen Superintendents of siiivcy wxtc able 
to fix upon a uiiifoim system of valuation whieli subse- 
cjiiently embodied ni the Joint Report. However much 
tlierefo]*e His Excellency in Council would wish to avoid 
extreme increases in the assessment on individual liolcliiig-'S, 
there can be no doubt about tlie superiority of the Joint 
Report system, and of the absolute necessity for determin- 
ing and upholding a classihcatiun of soils based as far as 
possible on correct and uniform data. 
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Tt is understood tliat tlie Joint Report system was 
generally adopted a very few yeara after the introdiictioii 
of the early assessments, and that consequently no, altera« 
tion will be required to be made at future revisions* 
Fxplanation on this point should, however, be clearly given 
ill future, and also for each future revision in respect to 
the extent to which it has been found necessary to alter 
and depart from the classiheation value originally fixed on 
the different descriptions of soils. The smallest extent 
of variation from the old valuation consistent with the 
principle laid down in the last paragraph should be permit™ 
ted, and the greatest care should be taken to keep the valua^ 
tion of the poorest and lighter vsoils low. 

If the above rules are adhered to, the cases in which, 
the enhancement of the assessment in individual hold- 
ings will be found to be in excess of the prescribed 
will probably be very few. In order to prevent excessive 
individual increases, the fixed standard of valuation must 
not be abandoned. It will always be optional with gov- 
ernment to remit wholly or in part, or for a partienlar 
period, such proportion of the increase in excess of 100^ 
per cent as may seem necessary ; but the correct value 
of the land must be carefully ascertained on a uniform 
basis, and the proper assessment thereon duly calculated 
and recorded/^ 

87. These rules have not been formally extended beyond 
the districts for which they were framed. The reason of 
this is to be found in the imperfection of the measurement 
and classification done in the earliest years of the survey, 
Tbe revision of the earliest original settlements has how- 
ever been effected, and the limits above set forth can now 
be adopted, as in fact they have been in the revision settle- 
ments of the past two years, without injustice to the public 
interests. His Excellency in Council is therefore now able 
to direct that these limitations of enhancement shall be 
observed in the revision of all original settlements of which 
the term expires after tlie revenue year 1883-84. 

88. His Bxcellency in Council will state in conclusion 
the views of Government as to the collection of the land 
revenue. It is often asserted that the rigid exaction of 
the land revenue in good and bad seasons is incompatible 
with the sustained solvency of the rayat. It is however 
to be noted in the first place that in a revenue settlement 
everything affecting the security or insecurity of agriculture 
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in tlie tract imder aettlement is wcigliecl and tlie maximimi 
rate of eacli group of villages is graduated accorcliiigly«. 
No consicleration is more potent in the adj astmeiit of rates 
^dian the security or insecurity of the crops in the area 
iincler settlement » A taluha is often divided into five or 
*ix groups for no other reason than the comparative 
certainty of the rainfall. Thus allowance is made in the 
assessments for the fluctuations in agricultural returns 
caused by variations of season by what may be called a 
standing* remission co-extensivc with the settlement in 
favour of the less fortunate tracts. The ])rinciple certainly 
iis that the assosaoients thus carefully adjusted to 
the average pfoduction should be punctually paid. But 
even in ordinary years the practice stated in the passage"^" 
tlic Beport of the Eamine Commission has been 
pointed out to the Collector as a guide. And when any 
agricultural disaster which can be called abnormal occurs^^ 
the principle of rigid exaction is unhesitatingly set aside. 

recent yoars^ land revenue instalments have in fact beeri 
frequently suspended. If it is found possible to collect 
these instalments in subsequent prosperous yearSj the 
advantage attributed to renfts in kind is secured^ viz.^ that 
the ryot pays when he has whercvFifch to pay and is excused 
payment when he has not. If not^ the arrears arc remitted. 
If the disaster is serious^ remission is sanctioned rather 
than suspension^ and always a careful enquiry into indi- 
vidual cases is held before it is decided whether the sus- 
pended land revenue should be collected or remitted. The 
reason why the subject of remissions is not treated in the 
Land Revenue Code is that each case is considered by the 
Government^ to whom every agricultural disaster is 
promptly and fully reported. But in order that the policy 
of Government may be understood and that the action of 
the Collectors on such occasions may be uniform^ the 

® Witn regard to landowners or rayats who fall into difiicnlties in 
ordinary years, we do not consider that any radical change in the 
prevailing method of revenue collection is needed though a reason- 
able indulgence may well be shown in a few exceptional cases of 
individual misfortune. The Collector should understand that Govern- 
ment looks to him to manage iis estate to the best advantage, and 
that notwithstanding the general principle of the settlement he is 
entrusted with discretion to postpone the demand in the case of persons 
Tvhom It is to the public interest to maintain on the land. The 
interest of the landowner and the interest of the Government, as the 
chief landlord, are identical, and it should be understood that the 
Golleetor is not to sacrifice a good tenant to the principle of the 
seltleraent by rigidly selling him up and ejecting him because his 
revenue is in arrear. 
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following rules liave been udtied to tlie Provincial Pamiiie 
Code 

« a.—suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 

138. When a Collector has clearly ascertained that an 
ahnormal failure of the harvest^ causing total or aluiost 
total destruction of the crops over a considerable area^ is 
certain^ he is authorized to suspend the collection of the 
next ensuing instalment of land revenue in such area and 
any subsequent instalment or instalments falling due 
while the failure continues. The Collector shall forth- 
V7itli report Ms proceedings^ stating fully the reasons for 
Ms order and the extent of its application^® with all other 
particulars^ to the Commissioner for the information of 
Government, ^ 

The Collector will cause the occupants^ whose 
land revenue is suspended^ distinctly to urclerstand that 
such suspension is provisional only^ and that it will be 
decided after subsequent investigation whether the? land 
TC venue suspended will be ultimately remitted or collected. 

IdO. As soon as possible after the failure of the 
harvest has ceased the Colleofeor will conduct a careful 
investigation into the loss of crops sustained by each 
occupant whose land revenue payment has been suspended^ 
and its effect on Ms abilities to pay the suspended instal- 
incnts^ and will submit to Government through the 
Commissioner his recomend ations for the remission or 
collection^ or partial remission and collection, of the 
suspended land revenue. 

In framing Ms recommendations the Collector 
will consider whether the loss of harvest in each case has 
been total or partial, whether the occupant has been left 
without means or possesses a reserve of means or capital, 
whether he has lost or preserved his plough, cattle and agri- 
cultural stock. If the occupant has sub-tenanis the Collector 
should ascertain whether he has recovered his rents from 
them or remitted them. On these and similar considera- 
tions the Collector will decide whether total, partial or no 
remission should be recommended. 

14<2. In no case should the Collector apply such prcs-» 
sure to obtain payment as will cause an occupant to sell his 
plough, cattle or agriculture implements, or prevent or 
retard the resumption of agriculture. The recovery of 
arrears, if any, should be from a surplus of means after 
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sufficient is allowed for the subsistence oi the oeciipaiit 
and Ms family and the restoration of his position as a 
revenue- payer^ and occupants should not be driven to 
borrow from sowkars in order to pay arrears. 

I48« For the payment of arrears of suspended revenue^ 
if ordered^ the Collector may fix such instalments^ extend- 
ing over such period^ as the circumstances of the occupant 
may require.""^ 

The principles stated in this resolution as to the 
non-assessment of the value of improvements made by the 
occupant are as applicable to Sind as to the districts of the 
Presidency proper. But the course of survey and settle- 
ment in Sind •has not been parallel with that in the latter 
districts^ The date from which the survey record may be 
ac<‘^pted as complete must therefore be placed mu oil 
later in Sind^ or about 1875-76. Again while the soil 
assessment can be fixed so as not to require further revision^ 
the water assessment cannot so be fixed. The productive 
v^lue of land in Sind depends far more on the water supply 
than on the qualit}^ of the soib and the water supply is a 
factor in the calculation of assessment to which permanency 
does not yet attach. Th<f water is not an inherent advan- 
tage^ but one obtained with some uncertainty and variation 
from without. A large proportion of the assessment is 
therefore a charge for water made available by external 
agencies other than the capital or labour of the occupant. 
A charge for its use might be made at any time^ and if the 
charge is deferred until a revision takes place^, the revised 
rates^ which include both soil and water assessment^ cannot 
be restricted by a maximum limit of enhancement applies 
able to quite different condition. The comparatively large 
enhancement in some of the recent revision settlements in 
Sind is chiefly due to an added charge for the use of 
increased water-supply of which advantage was taken by 
occupants during the currency of the previous settlement, 
but for which nothing extra was paid until the revision 
took place, 

40. His Excellency the Governor in Council has now 
reviewed the whole of the subject proposed in the first 
paragraph of this Resolution. The land revenue assess- 
ments arc based on most careful inductions of all relevant 
facts. There certainly arc difficulties in reaching assurance 
as to the exact incidence of assessment rates. The attach- 
ment of the people to their land qualifles the precibion of 
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ilie test supplied eiscwlicrc ])j land passing onto!” cultiva- 
tion wlieii the rent is liigli in proxiortion to tliat orr oilier 
land of similar quality. Data of the rents at 'which land 
is leased by private persons are not largely available* But 
as far as they are known they go to prove that the assess- 
ments are moderate. The incidence of the land revenue 
on the gross produce in Bombay was estimated in the 
Eeport of the Famine Commission at 7*5 per cent. The 
crop experiments made in recent years show that it is not 
in excess of that proportion. The object of this Resolution 
is to make publicly known the grounds of assurance that 
the land revenue will not he capriciously or excessively 
enhanced and that no part of the profits^ of occupants^ 
improvements will be taken from them in that name. Ills 
Excellency in Council believes that this assurance 
complete and that the system as now explained approaches 
as nearly to a permanent settlement of the State rights as 
is possible with justice to public interests in a country of 
17111011 the resources are still far from fully developed.'' 


THE EEVISION SBTTLE&ENT IN GUJARAT. 

[Bombay Ornette^ August 20.) 

The following Government resolution has been forwarded 
to us for publication ; — 

Bombay Castle^ 2hth July 1884. 

Letter from tlio Commissioner^ N. No. 1^847^ dated 
21th May 1881^ submitting coiTespondcnce [letter from 
the Deputy Superintendent^, Guzerat Revenue Survey;, 
No. 201 of 10th April 1884 j memorandum from the 
Collector of the Panch MahalSj No. l_,288j dated 18tli 
April 1884 j letter from the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner;, No. 910^ dated 8rd May 1884]^ regard- 
ing the revision settlement of the khalsa villages of 
the Jhalod Mahal in the Panch Mahals Collcctorate ; 
and making certain observations on the subject. 

Letter from the Survey and Settlement Commissionei^ 
No. 1^876;, dated 2nd July 1884. 

Resolution. — The first survey settlement was introduced 
into the Jhalod Mahal in 1881-82 with a guarantee of only 
two ycars;, so that a revision might take jdacc simultaaeoasiy 
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witli tliat of tlie original settlement in the adjoining 
Dohad* Taiuka. The Jiialod rates of assessment were lights 
the average dry crop rate per acre being only 13 aniias 
10 piesj that for rice Rs. 1-12-10, and that for garden land 
Bs. 2-6-0« The results were reported to be satisfactory 
in 1883, and it is not proposed to make any alteration in 
the general rates or grouping on revision. The new opera- 
tions of which the result is now reported are those under- 
taken under the orders of Giovernment in resolution 
No. 3,107 of May 11th, 1882, that an experiment should 
be made in the application of the principle that land 
which has facility for irrigation should be classed at a 
higher rate than land which has not, in lieu of imposing 
a special rate on lands actually irrigated/^ 

As this experiment has attracted much attention and 
possesses great interest in connection with the approaching 
revision of survey settlements in Guzerat, His Excellency 
the Governor in Council proposes to set forth the views of 
Government upon it in some detail and in amplification of 
paragraph 81 of resolution JNo. 2,619 of March 2Gth. 

3. The Jhalod Mahal is a sub-division of the Dohad 
Taliika and lies to the n^rth of it, with Native States on 
its northern, eastern and western frontiers. The soil is 
generally of very good quality, and the subsoil water is 
mbmidant and sure. The tract is intersected by rivulets and 
by two more important streams, which afford facilities for 
irrigation by lift. Eat an isolated position, lawless neigh- 
bours, and a Ehil population have been adverse to settled 
agriculture, and the survey found only about 750 acres 
under irrigation from wells and water-lifts. Under the 
rule of His Highness Sindia, befoi'c A.H. I860, the revenue 
was collected under a rude form of the village system, the 
district and village officers apportioning to each kliatedar 
the quota of the aggregate assessment of the village for 
which he was deemed liable. There was no record of the 
area of holdings or of the fields held by each khatedar. 
Some improvement was made in tlie years following 1860 
by rough measurements, but the survey settlement sanc- 
tioned in 1882 for the first time furnished an accurate 
statistical record in the usual form. The Mahal, however, 
enjoyed a steady advance in prosperity up to the year of 
scarcity, 1877-78, and in 1872 paid without difficulty a 
revenue demand of Es. 38,873, which exceeds both the total 
assessment imposed at the original settlement of 1882 and 
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that proposed under the revised survey settlement. After 
a brief period of depression the revenue revived in 1880-81^ 
the collections in which year were only S‘3 per cent. less 
than the full revenue demand under the original settlement 
sanctioned in 1882 for two years. Against this small 
increase is to be reckoned the advantage of improved com- 
niunicationsj including access to a railway which gives 
facilities for the carriage of garden produce to the markets 
of Guzerat. The soil and water-supply of Jhalod have the 
capacity for large production of garden crops^ but up to 
1882^ in lack of facilities for transport^, tobacco, sugarcane, 
pepper and vegetables were grown on only T25 per cent, of 
the acreage under cultivation. 

4. In the temporary settlement of 1882 the Survey 
Department proposed to place on the acreage under built 
wells and water-lilts a s|)ccial rate equal to the maximum 
soil rate of the group in addition to the appropriate soil 
rate. This, being a very moderate abbcssmcut for garden 
land, was sanctioned for the two years of the settlement, 
hut in according sanction His Excellency in Council 
expressed the opinion that it would be better slightly to 
increase the assessment of all laxds which number facility 
for irrigation among their inherent qualities, than to assess 
a special rate on lauds actually irrigated. The Commissioner 
of Survey was instructed to take measures for giving effect 
to this view during the two years of settlement, and the 
proposals now under consideration are the result of these 
iustriictions. 

5, The effect of the revision settlement may be thus 
described. As the survey measurement and classification 
of the laud has been reviewed, it is not open to any further 
levision or change. The relative values of fields have been 
ilually determined, and no account will be taken in future 
of any change in relative value due to the improvement of 
a field by its occupant. Any future increase of assessment 
will be general for the whole tract, and on the basis of a 
general rise in the value of land ensuing on the develop- 
ment of agriculture and trade. In classifying the land 
according to relative value, account has been taken of the 
inherent advantage of accessible subsoil water, the existence 
of which has been ascertained by a very careful investiga- 
tion by skilled agency working under elaborate rules. The 
portion of the whole assessment on the occupied land due 
to the appreoiatioa of water advantage as an dement of 
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classification velue is Es. 796 ont of a total of Rs. 30;952«8-0. 
Spread over tlie occupied area possessing water advantage^ 
tbe Rs. 796 represent about i anna per acre on the average* 
The average assessment being somewhat under Ee. 1 per 
acrcj the average assessment of water advantage is about 
65 per cent, thereof. The difference in the total assess- 
ment of occupied land iu the tract under the new sysiem^ 
Es. 3O5952-8-O; and that under the original settlement^, 
Es. 30^898-12-05 is nominal or Es. 53-12-0. The special 
well assessment abandoned was Rs. 742-4-05 and the assess- 
ment for water advantage is Es. 796. But only a fraction 
of the Mahal is now under irrigation5 while the unused 
facilities are g]feat5 and the average rate of I anna per acre 
is now accepted as the sole charge of Grovernment on this 
inl^rent capability. The facility of obtaining water by 
lifts from streams is in this case included in the calculatioiip 
as His Excellency in Council is desirous of encouraging 
to the utmost the use of irrigation in this hitherto back- 
■^arcT Mahal. The position therefore is this. Tho average 
assessment of the land including all inherent advantages 
is under 1 rupee per acre. After the extra franction for 
water advantage has been added, the assessment will, except 
in very rare cases^ be within the maximum dry-crop rate. 
This assessment is to be paid whether the occupant uses allj 
his advantages or not. He will pay no more if he irrigate®! 
his land, and no less if he does not. The assessment 
appears to absorb a moderate portion of the net profits of 
cultivation, and it is absolutely certain that the method of 
valuing the subsoil water advantage as an element of the 
permanent classification of value, can present no dis- 
couragement to the improvement of the land by irrigation 
or otherwise. 

6. That there may be no ground for the misconception 
that the settlement, under review is a deviation from the 
recognized principles of survey settlement, His Excellency 
in Council will briefly review the history of this measure. 

7. In the first place let it be noted that the question 
involved is not whether irrigated land should hear a hig’her 
assessment than unirrigated, hut in what way the com- 
mand of water for irrigation may be considered in estimating 
the relative value of a field, without discouraging the 
occupant from applying his labour and capital to bringing 
the water into use. 

8. By immemorial custom irrigated land pays a higher 
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reiit-cliarge por ncre to tlie State tlian dry-crop. It is an 
old mstruction by the Hononi'able Court of Directors that. 

land should be assessed according to its capability and 
not according to its produce/^ Mr, Williamson_, Revenue 
Commissioner^ wrote of the Indapursettlement in 1858 : 

The power of affording water for irrigation is one of the 
most Yaluable capabilities of land^ and to bear it in mind 
in fixing an assessment is therefore strictly consonant to 
the orders of the Honourable Coxirt/^ Goveminent^ 
concurring with the Revenue Commissioner^ resolved : 

The capability of the land depends as much on the facility 
for irrigation and local peculiaritieSj, as it does on the 
colour, depth and other qualities of the soil. '"The principle^ 
therefore, on which bagayat is assessed at higher rates 
than jirayat, is one which must be admitted generally^^ 
The writers of the joint report of 1847, in which the 
principles proposed and generally adopted for survey and 
settlement in this Presidency were first formulated, thus 
treated the subject : — 

The object sought to he ascertained by our system of 
classification is the determination of the relative values of 
the fields into which the land is divided during the process 
of measurement. The circumstances affecting the values 
of fields within the limits of the same village, where the 
climate may be considered uniform, are their natural pro- 
ductive capabilities, their position with respect to the village 
as affording facilities or otherwise for agricultural opera- 
tions, and in the case of garden and rice lands, the supply 
of water for irrigation. 

We have found it desirable to estimate separately the 
intrinsic capabilities of the soil, all extrinsic circumstances 
affecting its value, and the facilities it may possess for 
irrigation. 

Irrigation greatly augments the productive powers of 
the soil, and whenever there is a command of water for this 
purpose, it becomes a very important element in fixing the 
assessment of the land for which it is available. 

The estimation of these datas having been completed, 
maximum rates were fixed for the various kinds of cultiva- 
tion, and these, when adjusted to the relative values of 
fields; gave the actual assessment of each. 

9« Tho command of wateri^ was thus an advantage 
which raised the assessment, because it increased the pro» 
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dnctive power of the soil. The assessment was based on 
the relative productive capacity of the fields^ the difterence 
of which is a measure of the rent^ and the object was to 
secure as the Government revenue a part of the rent so 
measured, leaving a part to the occupant in addition to the 
cost of cultivation. It cannot be questioned that lands 
which have command of water^^ for irrigation bear a 
higher letting value and can equitably bear a higher assess- 
ment than lands which have no such command. 

10. The survey assessed as irrigated the lands then 
actually under irrigation. It treated the matter in one 
of the two or more possible ways in which it may be 
treated. Tha^ is to say, while assessing only actual irriga- 
tion, it contemplated the ultimate assessment also of now- 
irrigation after the convertor of dry-croj) into irrigated land 

have enjoyed the benefit of his improvement for a 
time. The following are extracts from the rules embodied 
in the Joint report 

The assessment , . , has been fixed by Govern- 

ment for a period of thirty years, during which period the 
full benefit of every improvement,^ such as the conversion of 
dry into irrigated land by*the digging or repairing of wells 
and tanks . . . will be secured to the incumbent of 

the land, and no extra assessment levied on that account/^ 

This rule reflected the practice under the Mahratta Gov- 
ernment, whereby a cultivator proposing to dig a well 
obtained a promise of exemption from increased assessment 
on account of it, for a period agreed upon. It is identical 
in principle with the section of the Land Improvements 
Loans Act of 1883 [Act XIX. of 1883, Section 11] from 
which the following passage is quoted 

When land is improved with the aid of a loan granted 
under this Act, the increase in value derived from the 
improvement shall not be taken into account in revising the 
assessment of land revenue on the land : Provided as fol- 
lows 

Where the improvement consists of , « « the irriga- 
tion of land assessed at unirrigated rates, the increase may 
be so taken into account after the expiration of such period 
as may be fixed by rules to be framed by the local Govern- 
ment with the approval of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil/^ 

11. But after 1847 and long before 1883 the policy oi 
the Government of Bombay as to assuring to occupants the 

m 
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value of improvements^, had taken a different course. This 
policy received legislative confirmation in the following 
Section of the first Survey Act (Act 1. of 1865;,. Section 
30) 

It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to direct 
at any time a . . . revision of assessment. Such 

revised assessment shall be fixed^ not with reference to 
improvements made by the owners orocenpantS;, from private 
capital and resources^ during the currency of any settlement 
under this Act;, but with reference to general con si derations 
of the value of land;, whether as to soil or situation;, prices 
of produce^ or facilities of communication/^ 

This section was re-enacted as Section 106 of the 
Land Eevenuc Code (Bombay Act V. of 1879)^ and tliis 
Government has never deviated from the principle here 
declared as to improvements. It has been supposed fliTit 
the followdiig Section 107 (5) cancels the assurance given 
in Section 106 as regai'ds such improvements as wulls. 
But Section 107 (b) was not so intended^ and has ^lover 
bcon so interpreted. It was stated authoritatively in tlte 
debate on this section in the Legislative Council that 
direct improvements, daused by digging wells, &c., at the 
expense of the cultivator, are held free of assessment,^'’ as 
they had in fact been exempted under special orders of 
Government in all the revision settlements up to that date. 
And in 1881 the Government gave a general assurance that 
Section 107, Clause (b) of the Land Kevenue Code, will 
not be applied to wells dug at the expense of the owner or 
occupier of the soil/^ 

13. It should be noted carefully that this assurance and 
Section SO of Act I, of 1865 and Section 106 of Act V, 
of 1879 relate to revision, and not to original settlements. 
Section 30 of the Act of 1865, while conceliing the apparent 
intention of the rule under the joint report to assess as 
irrigated the land brought under irrigation at the expense 
of the occupant after he should have enjoyed the profits 
during the term of a current settlement, said nothing about 
the land assessed as irrigated at the original settlement. 
No intention was expressed of abandoning the higher irriga** 
tion rates on this land, and perhaps it was understood that 
most of the land which could easily or naturally be brought 
under irrigation was already irrigated when the survey 
began its work. The inclusion of irrigation as one of the 
elenienis of the relative value of land on which its assess-* 
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ment is based^ was part of tte operations of all tlie original 
settlements® The method in the Deccan was the fixing of 
higher inaximiiiB rates for irrigated;, cultivation;, anil in 
Giizerat^ at least in the earlier settlements^ the imposition 
on the well of an assessment which was then distributed on 
the land under it. 

14. But before the first revised settlement (that of 
Indapur in 1866-fi7) took place^ the policy of the method 
of assessing irrigation pursued at the original settlements 
also came under review. The Survey and Seitlemcnt Act 
of 18G5 came into force in January 1865, In March J865 
the Revenue Commissioner;, jST. D. (Sir Barrow Eiiis);, 
addressed Government thus 

I have the honour to submit,, for the consideration 
ot G-overnment, the propriety of abandoning in future 
survey settlements in Guzerat and Khandesh all assessment 
upon wells. The loss of revenue to Government I propose 
to make up by taxing the water-producing capability of 
sails^*or, in other words,, by slightly enhanciog the valua- 
tion of land in which water is obtainable close to the 
surface, 

2 , The necessity for S change of system has become 
apparent in Guzerat, where no mode that has hitherto been 
devised for taxing lands irrigated from w’dis is free from 
the objections of want of simplicity^ liability to evasion^ 
and inequality of incidence. 

6. On this subject Captain Fresco ttj,- Superintendent 
of Survey;, Guzerat^ reports as follows : — 

^ Everybody admits that the assessment of wells dug 
at the expense of private individuals^ and not by the State^, 
is contrary to all principle; the question is only whether it 
is needfiib and whether the State will siificr serious loss by 
flhpcnsing \vith the extra assessment on land irrigated liy 
private enterprise. 

^ Water in the soil, and very close to the surface, is 
a gift of nature almost peculiar to the province of Guzorat, 

It ought, therefore, to be considered as one of the fertiliz- 
ing elements of the soil, and its value incorporaied and 
included in the soil-assessment whenever it is practicable, 

^ As a case in point the Superintendent may mention, 
lhat he is at present engaged in framing a scale for the 
classification of the rich sugarcane lands in the western 
portion of the southemdistrictsof Surat, which are watered 
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iicliscriniinately from pucka and katclia^'® wells. 

^ Pucka and kiitclia wells are found side by side. 

^ A pucka well, lasting seventy or eighty years, costs 
rom. 45 to 60 rupees j a kutcha well from 5 to 8 rupees 
}er annum. It is consequently cheaper in the end to sink 
i pucka -well at once ^ for the interest of Rs. 60 at 12 
per cent, per annum is less than the yearly cost of a 
kutcha well. 

^ Now, there are only two ways of assessing land like 
l^his : one by putting a rate on every bag used to lift water 
(whether taken from a pucka or kutcha well) in 
addition to the soil-rate ; the other by putting the full 
assessment, whatever it may be, on the soil at once. 

f The latter is the right way, for the former, besides 
being objectionable in every respect, would he evaded tp a 
certaint Now, on land like this it would manifestly be 
ahsnred to attempt a well-assessment or to draw any dis- 
tinction between pucka and kutcha wells. A good 
classification will show every acre of land having*^ this 
peculiar advantage, and a fixed high special bagayat 
rate will meet ull the requirements of the case. 

^ The Superintendent thinksrit is worthy of considera- 
tion whether in future the assessment of pucka wells in 
Guzerat may not be got rid of by slightly raising the dry- 
crop maximum rates, so as to meet the loss of revenue 
occasioned by striking olBf the bagayat kasar/*^ 

^^4. I think it must be admitted that the taxation of 
wells not constructed by the State is a deviation from the 
broad principles of the Bombay survey. All wells built 
hereafter by individuals, will he free from taxation : it 
seems hard that wells similarly built by individuals, hut 
before the advent of the survey, should he placed at a dis- 
advantage, and subjected to heavier taxation for no reason 
save that their owners were in advance of their neighbours 
in employing their capital in agriculture. 

^^5. On the other hand, it is quite consistent with the 
principles of the survey that if the inherent qualities of the 
soil be such that water is produced by digging for it within 
a few feet of the surface, this capability should be taxed 
as well as other elements of fertility 

* In Dholka, wells built for four ” kosses,” capable of watering;, say^ 
10 acres of land, and •wMcb it was supposed would pay four bag rateSj 
work one koss only for 24 liours, instead of four “kosses"’ for 
6 hours, and by this contrivance evade the full tax, paying for one bag 
instead of four*' 
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15. Tlie subject was thoroughly discussed by the Col- 
lectors' and Superioteiideuts of Survey^ and practical 
difficulties were suggested iu certain localities. The con- 
clusions of the Governmeut (of which Sir Barrow Ellis had 
become a meinber^ Sir Bartle Frere being Governor) are 
set forth in the following resolution dated June 8^ 1866 

The question submitted by the late Revenue Com- 
missioner^ N. was whether a system might not be 
adopted for assessing by a light rate the water-producing 
qualities of the soib in preference to the present system of 
assessing highly only such lands as are found to be already 
supplied with wells. 

2. The aifthority of Major Wingate is quoted in sup- 
port of the present system. But that able revenue officer 
ad!;uitted the correctness of the principle advocated in the 
letter from the late Revenue Commissioneiv N. 1^045- 
of the 80th March and it seems that he was deterred 

from adopting the system, which he deemed to be better 
theoi*etioally, by the consideration that it would involve a 
large sacrifice of revenue, and that the continuance of the 
system which he found in existence would not be felt as a 
hardship if the assessment «were properly adjusted. 

*^^3. In the discussion which has taken place there 
appears to have been some misapprehension, and questions 
not altogether relevant have been raised. The result, how- 
ever, appears to be that the correctness of the theory is 
admitted, but difficulties are raised in respect to the practi- 
cal application of the principle, 

4. These difficulties do not everywhere exist. As an 
instance, it may be noted that Major Francis has introduced 
a similar system into the district of Kandiaro in Sind. In 
the bhatta lands of Guzerat the principle has also been 
successfully adopted by Captain Prescott and Mr. Pedder. 
The plan is certainly practicable where the lands in which 
wells may be dug are in tracts of considerable extent. 
Where the well-assessment is likely to disappear altogether 
ill a short time, as in some of the districts of Giizerat, or 
where it is likely to fall off owing to the small profits of 
such cultivation as compared with dry- crop cultivation, it 
is surely better to devise and adopt some system for taxing 
the irrigable quality of the land. This need n^t be by the 
general imposition of additional assessment on all lands ; 
it would naturally fall only on the best lands, which are 
ordinarily those in which such cajjabiiities are found. It 
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may in some places be necessary to lia^e tlie portion of the 
village lands to whicli sacli extra assessment would be 
applicable noted and recorded by tlie assistant in charge of 
classing duties ; and His Excellency in Council does not 
think that the task would ordinarily be as difficult as the 
work of fixing again rates for garden lands iindor the 
present system. On the other hand^ there are doubtless 
districts in which it would be difficult to carry out the 
taxation of the water-producing powers of the land snrri- 
ciently to compensate for the abandonment of the present 
system. But these exceptions should not prcYciit the 
adoption of a more correct system wherever it is praclieabica 

5. Captain Prescott has framed a plafi for working 
out an application of the principle. He may be pcriniiied 
to try this in any district iu which it may be found appirO; 
priatCj and the result will appear in the settlement ro|)ort« 
It will be sufficient for Government to record an opiulon 
that the principle should be the basis of settlemoDt v, beli- 
ever the Superintendent can safely and convenienlly apply 
it. There can be no greater inducement to the digging of 
wells than the exemption of all wells from assessmenk Of 
course^ this exemption could ifOt affect retrospectively 
assessment now being levied, but whenever a revision takes 
place the Survey Commissioners and Siipcriuten dents 
should consider whether the special rates imposed on exist- 
ing wells may not be got rid of without a great sacrifice of 
revenue.’^ 

The new system of assessing by a light rate the wator- 
pi'oducing qualities of the soil, instead of assessing highly 
only such lands as are found to be already supplied ivdh 
wells, was thus left for introduction, or at least for experi- 
ment, whenever a revision takes place.’^ In GuKcral 
the time for this has only now come, as revisions are about 
to begin, 

16. But in the Deccan, revisions, began in the very 
next year, and tliat of Indapur was the first. In subinitt- 
iiig his proposals for this revision, the Commissioner of 
Survey wrote (No. 147, dated February 12th, 1867, para- 
graph 178) 

The course adopted by me is to put the first-class 
Jirayat (dry-crop) rate upon all land capable of being 
irrigated from existing wells, irrespective of the value 
assigned to it by the jirayat classification* But where the 
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land lias been classed at tbe full jirayat^ no acMition has 
been made in consideration of its being irrigated by a well* 
(iovernment wisb a general addition to be made to tli© 
jirayat rates of all lands possessing a water-bearing stratum^ 
but it is almost impossible^ I tbink^ to work out tliis plan 
in tbe ever- varying soil of tbe Dcccan. I baye^ tberefore, 
taken existing wells as tbe guide^ and considered only tbe 
land under them as having a water-stratum/^ 

17. The remarks of Sir George Wingate were obtained 
on tbe proposfds for tbe revision settlement of Indapur* 
lu ban (ling them up Colonel Francis^ Survey Conimis- 
sioncr, wrote 

I would dtaw attention to tbe remarks in paragraphs 
6 and 7 upon the question of assessing lands irrigated from 
Sir George considers that water obtained from 
sinking a well may be viewed as a mineral resource^ and be 
fairly taxable as sueb^ after allowing for tbe expenses 
incurred in obtaining and making it available for irrigation* 
^,liis*is one of tbe best arguments I have yet heard in 
defence of tbe system of assessing well-irrigation. For 
this;, and for other reasons^ Sir George dissents generally 
from my proposals for exempting lauds from extra assess- 
ment on account of well-irrigation. He thinkS;, howeverj 
that a drought-stricken district like Indapur may ho 
specially treated as proposed by me, Jf thought ad visa))] 
iberefore; my proposal might be held to be applicablo only 
to Indax3ur.'’^ 

What Sir G* Wingate wrote was as follows 

Tbe question of excepting improvements made with 
tlio cultivator's capitab considered in tbe 135th and fol- 
lowing xiaragraphs^ is an important one, but demands very 
caTefiii consideration in its practical application. Tbe Sur- 
vey Act limits tbe discretion of the revising officer more 
tliaii is perhaps desirable by tbe enactment in the conclud- 
iiig part of Section 30, that such revised assessment shall 
be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by the 
owners or occupants from private capital or resources 
during tbe currency of any settlement under this Act, but 
with reference to general considerations of tbe value of 
land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or 
facilities of communication. Colonel Francis considers that 
this |)TO vision clearly exempts land brought under irriga- 
tion by tbe construction of a now welb or tbe repair of an 
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old 0110 ; from the imposition of additional assessment On 
that accomnt. I am not satisfied of the correctiiess of 
this vieW; and although a decision may not be ‘■of much 
importance in the case of Indapui% it may be^ and probably 
would bc; so in other districts where welhirrigation is 
extensively carried on and admits of great development* 
The a]iplication of the cultivator'^s capital to the constmetion 
of a new well; or the repair of an old onC; does not area to 
water for irrigation; but simply provides means for raising 
the water stored in the subsoil; to the surface; and apply- 
ing it to the land. The well is the production of the 
cultivator's capital; but the water is not. The operation is 
exactly analcgons to the opening of a new mine; until 
which time the subterranean mineral lies useless to mail; 
and yields nothing to the proprietor of the land in which 
it exists. But when once capital has supplied the means 
of bringing the mineral to the surface in a form suitable to 
man'^s wantS; it immediately acquires value; and yields a 
rent or royalty to the proprietor of the land from wdiich it is 
extracted. Water; like minerals; is a subterranean pio* 
duet; of great value in tropical climateS; and therefore 
capable of legitimately yielding h rent to the lord of the 
soil; who is the Government in the present case. Colonel 
Francis estimates the average cost of the new wells con- 
structed in Indapur at Rs. 400 each. 5 per cent, on this 
capital; i.e.; E.s. 20; with an addition for the replacement 
of the capital in 50 yearS; which may be considered as tho 
duration of an ordinary well; together with an allowance 
for annual repairs; say Rs. 10 ; thus making Rs. 30 in all; 
would be an adequate return to the cultivator for the 
expenditure of his capital ; and if the additional value con- 
ferred upon the net returns from the land irrigated from 
the well over and above those obtained from it when cul- 
tivated as dry-crop; should exceed Rs. 30; then this surplus 
forms the value of the water which was previously an un- 
developed capability of the land; and may most legitimately 
be made the subject of additional assessment. 

I am unablC; therefore; to agree with Colonel Francis 
in considering the conversion of dry-crop into garden land; 
by the construction of a new well or the repair of an old 
one; to be in all cases excluded from increase of assessment 
by Section 30 of the Survey Act. I would not; however; 
propose to apply to such land any higher rate of assesanent 
than the maximum dry-crop rate which Colonel Francis 
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lias reeoiiimended;, tlioiigli I tliiuk it might he cle'^irable to 
record’ all lands irrigated from wells separately from tlie 
ordinary* dry-crop^ with the view of presenting accurate 
statistics of the settlement,, and of facilitating the imposi* 
tion of special rates of assessment on garden land at a 
future settlement^ should that course be then deemed desir» 
able. It may he further mentioned^ in support of this 
suggestion^ that should the district ever bo brought under 
irrigation by means of a canal from the Mntha or other 
river which is referred to in the 189th paragraph of the 
report^ the saturation of the soil by this means would pro- 
bably give a great extension to well-irrigation,, so that the 
question of an ^additional assessment for that description of 
cultivation might rise into importance. 

New rice-land made out of dry-crop land at the rayat^s 
expense Colonel Francis also considers to fail under the 
exemption contemplated in Section 30. This view does not 
seem to be so open to question^ though a good deal might 
be sidd on the subject of the situation of the land and the 
additional value of the produce I'esulting from its conver- 
sion into ricc-lands. Where the situation is favourable^ so 
that the return is large compared with the expense of con- 
vertion,, this higher value is due as much to the inlieroui 
advantages of the locality as to the application of the culti- 
vator^’s capita^ and a higher rate of assessment might on 
that account without unfairness be imposed, and as the 
question is not a practical one in the case of Iiida|)xir, which 
is not a rice-growing district, I think it would be impolitic 
for the Government to foreclose it before the revision of the 
settlement of a rice-district comes on for consideration, 
and however it may he settled, the converted land should, I 
think, be recorded in the survey registers as ricc-laiid, in 
order to preserve correct statistics of the cultivation at the 
time of settlement/^ 

Sir G. Wingate thus asserted the right of the State to 
share in any profits which might accrue from diggiog a 
well after allowing for recoupment of capital spent on it 
and for maintenance. He was content, however, in In- 
dapur to assess land irrigated by new wells during the term 
of original settlement, at the maximum dry-crop rate on 
revision. 

18. The GoYcrnnieiit considered the principjlcs of assess- 
ment thus discussed, in a resolution which sanctioned the 
proposals of Colonel Francis for the revision settlement of 
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IndapuT. Tlie following are extracts from this resolution 
(No. 1^211^ dated March 27thj, 1868) : — 

There is a great deal of force in wliat Sir George Win- 
gate urges in his 6th to 9th paragraphs about tlie taxation 
of improvements. But Government cannot fully coincide 
ill all his conclusions. 

Jjx regard to special taxation of ivellsj it is said with 
truth that water is^ like mineral wealth^, fairly taxable by 
the landlord when used by the tenant. His Excellency in 
Couiicilji however^ considers that the first principle of its 
taxation should be that which governs our taxation of the 
land itself^ that is^ the capability of being used^ rather than 
the use itself. If water of good quality be easily available 
near the surface^ it is more reasonable to tax such land by 
a light additional ratC;, whether the water be used or not, 
than to lay an oppressively heavy tax on those wdio expend 
capital and labour in bringing the water into use. There 
is, however, a point at which this principle must be modi- 
fied ; for, when the land is such that when water ife ngt 
brought to it it will bear nothing, and when water is nsed 
it will yield a fine crop, then even a light tax in the former 
case is impossible. Of this clas^arc the sandy tracts in the 
Konkan, which under the influence of water become cocoa- 
nut gardens. It must be held that the right of Govern** 
ment to levy a rate by virtue of the water below the surface, 
is in abeyiince, or dormant till the water is produced, ])iit 
it is doubted greatly even in this extreme case, whether it 
is politic, though it may be asserted to be just, to levy 
more than would be leviable from first-class rice-groimd 
wliicli enjoys also the benefits of water, not created it is 
true by the tenant, but utilized by moans of his preparation 
of the ground. 

The question of rice-fields as compared with dry-crop 
land next naturally arises. The Governor in Council is 
not prepared at present to concur wholly with Sir George 
Wingate; for it may be asked whether the adaptability of 
the soil to rice crops is not sufficiently taken into account 
If the land when so adapted is treated as first-class dry-crop 
land, without adding a special rate because the tenant has 
expended capital in developing its qualities.’^ 

The Government thus declared its preference for the 
principle of taxing by a light additional rate land wdiicli 
possesses the advantage of subsoil water, whether the w’'ater 
is used or not^ to the principle advocated by Sir G. Win- 
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gate^ viz.^ tliafc of taxing tlie actual profits of a well when 
constructed. But it was added that in cases where the laud 
has uo productive capacity until water is brought to it _3 the 
former principle does not apply^ and the assessment must 
be based on the use of the water. Even here^, however^, the 
Government deemed it politic to limit the assessments of 
land under wclls^ to the rates fixed for first-class ricc« 
ground. 

19. The Government then stated its conclusions as to 
the application of the two principles to the circumsiaiiccs 
appropriate to each : — 

And in resjpeot to garden lands it is true that in some 
districts the dilficuity of ascertaining what lands have water 
capabilities may ])rcvent the adoption of a system that^ in 
lieu* of taxing wells specially^ taxes all land capable of pro- 
ducing water witii a reasonable amount of trouble. Still 
Government would advocate the propriety of restricting the 
demand of Government on woll-lands to the maximum rate 
oil first-class dry-crop soils. An extra rate for water 
capabilities in all districts in which such capabilities may 
be easily ascertained an^ recorded^, might properly be 
added to the classification^ just as a douWe crop^ or other 
special fertility,, is dealt with. But this may not be 
practicable or expedient everywhere^ and in all districts,, 
such as that of indapur,, in which the garden cultivation 
is scanty, and it is a great object to encourage it, tho best 
policy is that which Colonel Francis has adopted. It may 
be difficult to ascertain what lands are capable of producing 
water, but it is easy to make the maximum for dry -crop 
lands the maximum for well lands also. This course, wiiich 
His Excellency the Governor in Council sanctions in the 
district now under review, will certainly lead to the great 
increase of well-cultivation during the currency of the 
settlement now about to be made/’’ 

That is, in some districts the difficulty of ascertaining 
what lands have water capabilities may prevent the apjplica- 
tion of the principle preferred by Government, but in all 
districts in which such capabilities may be easily ascertained 
and recorded, the proper method is to add to the classi- 
fication an element which will somewhat increase above its 
dry-crop rate the assessment on the land which possesses 
such capabilities. In districts where it is difiiciilt to verify 
the existence of subsoil water advantage, and specially 
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wlicre garden cultivation is scanty^ it was tlioiiglit prefer* 
able to make the maximum for diy-croi) lands the maximum 
for welHaiids also. 

20. The subject was carried further in the orders of 
GovcTnment in August 1871 on the revision settlement of 
the Madha Taluka. The Survey Commissioner wrote of 
Madha : — ^ 

The Acting Saperintendont adopted tho Indapur plan 
of assessing well garden lands, which provides for the 
imposition of the highest jirayat rate of the village on ail 
lauds irrigated from existing wells which include thowse 
constructed during the period of tlie scttlcn^ieiii, as well as 
the old ones subjected to the assessment at the first settle- 
ment of the district. 

Under the rules in force the existence of wcll-'wtitor 
supply in taken as an element of special value pertaining 
to the soil, which is provided for by a small addition to the 
classification rate, in the same wmy that we incrcaiie the 
classification value of a field if it is capable of growing* a 
second crop owing to some inherent moisture in the soil/^ 

21. Colonel Francis evidently supposed that he w’^as 
carrying out the desire of Government to tax the subsoil 
water advantage by a light extra rate in the only way 
practicable in the Deccan. But the Governmont would 
not permit a measure which so nearly approached the 
taxation of improvemeuts as even a light extra rate imposed 
on the evidence of a well made at the cultivator's expense. 
A resolution was therefore issued as follows (No. 4,050, 
dated August 22nd, 1871) :~ 

The plan of assessing lands irrigated by wells in dis- 
tricts like those of Indapur and Madha at tho highest 
jirayat rate instead of imposing an extra well- assessment, 
has the entire approval of Government. But a maximum 
jirayat rate should clearly not be imposed in cases where 
a well has been constructed since the introdnetion of the 
survey, and that alone, and not the actual quality of the 
soil, warrants the imposition. To do so would in effect be 
to tax improvements made during the cuiToncy of a settle- 
ment, and would be in contravention of Section 30 of tho 
Survey Act. ^The only principle on which such a proceed- 
ing would he j iistifiahlc, would be in consideration of the 
■water-bearing properties of the soil. But ilio Survey 
officers have admitted their inability to act on this principle 
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generally^ and tlic rcsnlt of the proposed system is to tax 
tlic mkn whose enterprise and labour have induced him to 
sink a wellj while his neighbonr_, whoso land may possess 
precisely the same properties^ escapes the extra burden^ 
simply because he has not availed himself of his 
opportunities. 

It is of the highest importance to offer every oii- 
coiiragement to increasing tlie number of wells in those 
districts which are to subject to dronglit. 

Eis Excellency in Council directs that the rates on 
lands in these cases, both Iiulapur and Madha, bo revised 
in order to their reduction, where it is shown that the well 
from which they are actually irrigated, and not simply 
rendered capable of irrigation, has been constructed subse- 
quent to the introduction of the survey/-^ 

* A certain inequality was thus introduced bchvecn the 
position of old wells and new, which must be admitted to 
be a defect in the system. At the same time the assess- 
men*t of land under a well at not more than the maximum 
Hry-crop rate, is a great concession as compa^’cd with the 
ordinary scale of assessment of garden lands, which is often 
equal to many multiples erf the dry-crop assessment. And 
it must not bo supposed that all land watered by old wells 
was assessed on revision at tbc maximum dry-crop rate. 
The addition made to the ordinary classification "was 
regulated by a scale, so that a smaller addition was made 
in proportion as the ordinary classification was lower, or 
the land of inferior quality, and no addition was made on 
the lowest qualities of soil, or technically on soils classed 
at 4 annas or under. 

22. The protection thus given to wells constructed in 
the period between the original and revision settlements by 
Section 30 of Act I. of 1865, has been constantly respected, 
and Clause d of Section 107 of the Land Ucveniie Code 
has made no change whatever in the practice of exempting 
them from taxation - 

23. The rule that land found under irrigation from 
wells at the original settlement, and then assessed as 
garden land, shall at revision settlement be assessed not 
higher than the maximum dry- crop rate, was intended for 

the drier talukas of the Deccan collectorates, where the 
rainfall is as anile light and uncertain/^ In 1874 the 
rule was generally adopted throughout the Dcccan and 
Southern Maratha Country, with this modification, that 
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^Hlie Survey Commissioricrs should at; their discretion be 
empo-\vered^ in the case of districts where well irrigation 
has been carried on on an extensive scale^ to impose an 
assessment which should in no case exceed a well assess- 
meiit previously levied/'^ and as to water-lifts it was held 
admissible to class at a higher rate land within a certain 
distance from a stream from which wmter can be obtained 
by means of a lift. The rules applicable to the Deccan and 
Southern Maratha Country were extended to Giizerat 
in 188 L 

24, At the same timetho othci% and as the Goveramoni 
has considered^ preferable method has not been found, 
altogether impracticable in the southern districts ; for as 
revision operations advanced from the dry districts of the 
Deccan to others with greater command of subsoil watcu^ 
notably those of the Southern Maratha Country^ the 
principle of slightly raising the classification-value on 
account of command of water was adopted. Colonel 
Anderson^ late Survey Commissioner^ writes thus on the 
subject in connection with the revision of settlements in 
Guzerat (letter to Government^, No. 1^202^ dated November 
12th, 1880) 

When the time for revision settlement arrives in 
Guzerat, the plan being foliow^ed elsewhere in all revision 
settlements will fully meet the case in question. All extra 
assessment on land watered by wells on account of the well, 
is abandoned, and a small extra assessment is placed on all 
lands having water so near the surface as to render it easily 
available, irrespective of the fact of a well having been as 
yet sunk or not. This general small increase will probably 
compensate for the smallest by abandoning the special 
extra assessment at a much higher rate on lands actually 
watered, because the area susceptible of being easily 
irrigated by wells is so much greater than that actually at 
present watered, though that area is everywhere increasing 
annually. Capital to be employed on land can now only 
find employment in improving means of cultivation. At 
the time of the first settlement it was more commonly 
turned to the acquisition and cultivation of additional land, 
which could then be obtained for the most part by simple 
application. The greater abnndance of capital now, com- 
pared with the time of the first settlement, is an additional 
reason for changing ^he form of well taxation from an extra 
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eess on tbe actual use of well watci^ to an CYira aiid 
cess on the ability to obtain tlie uso of water. 

Land with water near the surface is clearly in, 
sion of a laafcaral advantage which renders it a fit hubjeoi 
for a somewhat higher rate of laud than laiul not 

having that natural advantage. In the itnisioii, liie 
possession of the natural advantage would he iixed by the 
re-classification carried so far at any ratc/^ 

25. There is therefore nothing in the treatmeni id' 
subsoil water advantage in dhalod to claim aitemtiou as a 
novelty^ because it is not novoi. But the aunlimi is more 
elaborate and more thoroughly identified with the ordinary 
work of classification than that pursued in the Soiilhiaai 
Maratha Country. And with the liuaiunal result of the 
revision settlement^ winch is an increase of tlui ussi^ssmeni 
by Rs. 53-12-0 (the old assessment being Its. 30/SUH.12-0 
and the revised assessment Es. 30,952-8**0) are to be iioletl 
the following results to the people^ vi55.^ that this swsleiu 
(1) fblieves the agrieultiirist of heavy special Widl asst‘ss- 
mciit; (2j relegates tlio valuation of eoanna-iHl of 
to the process of classification wliicli is not to be repeat tab 
and thus makes it part ot^ the pcannammt (\stituate of I lu' 
relative value of fields^ (3) reduces the Slate tax on **'et)m- 
mand of water as au clcnu'ut ol value to a slight eliarge 
on the capabilityj iustcad of a heavy charge on the fact «>r 
irrigation^ and (1) places at the disposal of tin* agricaih 
tiinsfcs^ in perfect security from taxation of iuipruvemeiiN, 
the large inagational (acililies of the ilalnib u liieh. have 
hitherto lain almost unused. 

26. It remains to be seen wlieiher this rneihod, uhich 
is practically indeed already in force in the '‘'naluiMl 
bagayat^^ tracts of GuzeraC camufi be extinided in all 
tliose parts of the provim^c in wlatdi siariad m !1 niies hu\e 
hitherto p re vaiicd. Audit will bo strictly io piirMtauei* of 
tho intention stated by (Jovernment froin the first cli.^eus- 
sion ol the subject that an experiment shoulil be made. 

^27. Whether that experiment will be Hucamssful or md, 
will depend (i) ou the moderation of the rating fin* suIimhI 
water advantage, ami (2) ou the accuracy wiili vibudi that 
advantage is diagnosed. Jf the former operation is jiitlieiefi', 
and the latter succcssfiib there can be no t|ue.Nfiuii,, 
first, that the scheme will be a great benefit to ueeiipmit^ 
who now pay well rates, for they will pay a very small rate 
instead of a high onci secondly, that the scheme will aiiaiu 
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tlie object in view by offering no discouragement^ but tlie 
contrary^ to tlie future cousfcruction of wells by private 
capital* 

28* It may be said that to take account of the subsoil 
water as an element of value in estimating the relative 
quality of ficldsj is to substitute a new way of taxing 
improvements for the old one. The argument is obviously 
unsound. In the first place^ it has been shown above that 
the survey from the beginning took account of the com- 
mand of the water for irrigation as a very important 
element in fixing the assessment of the land for which it is 
a-vailable. The practice is, therefore^ as old as the survey. 
Next, the principle as approved since 1866 takes no account 
of effected improvements, but looks to the inherent quality 
of the field as a productive agent* The survey assessments 
are not based on an estimate of the produce^ or designed 
to secure for Government any fixed pro|)ortion of it. They 
aim at a true estimate of the relative capacities of fields 
in giving a return to average expenditure and labour. 
Some capital and labour must be expended to raise any 
crop at all. If the cultivation is slovenly, the assessment ^ 
may doubtless absorb a considerable part of the rent ; if 
the cultivation is of average quality, the assessment will be 
a fair and moderate charge, if a higher degree of skill and 
capital is applied, the assessment will be a trifling percentage 
on the net profits. It rests mainly with the cultivator 
to decide what proportion the assessment shall bear to his 
receipts, and if he increases his receipts by the outlay 
of money and industry, the Government demand docs not 
rise in consequence as it would under the batai system. 
The cultivator enjoys the profits of his improved agricul- 
ture. But while he is assured that the assessment will not 
rise in proportion to his receipts, it is on the other hand 
obviously reasonable that a field which will make a large 
return to capital and labour should bo rated at a value 
somewhat higher than a field which has not the same capa- 
bilities. It must be remembered that this classification of 
relative values is fixed once for all at revision settlement, 
and is not liable to alteration, except in the interest of the 
occupant on proof of manifest error* The valuation thus 
permanently established takes account of all the natural 
capabilities of the field. Now, if a cultivator finds that Ms 
field is valued 6 or 8 per cent, higher than that of his neigh- 
bour because of ite command of water, is ho thereby 
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cliscoiiragccl froiiuliggiiig a well tobrmjr tlic wnu ru lu " 

Ilavmg to pay the biuxio aBiscbsiueiit w r he due*., or 
not, wiM lie prefer to pay Die extra ^DUioirf av uhiig 

himself of tlie advantage for the use ol vhichlio thi'ieiii 
pays; or will lie dibcoiint the higher assessiiuaii hv ctbiafii- 

ieg a better return from his held thnmgh uiin/iiig iliti 
water? It is clear that ho nill not only oof I do-OMO rag- 
ed^ hut will even bo stimiilaled to uiih/a* tlii‘ sub iiil wait r 
by this method of asscssineut. 

"29. It has even been argued that ^ub'-oil \u'tU r jiet 
an element of relative value whitdi tlu^ < haenuiit er 
entitled to take into aecouut, l>ut as suhNc ii u iim e a 
natural advantage of land uhidi is xnpabk’ h ntreoM 
a large profit on capital and labour^ it nuis elearl\ !»« tala 11 
into account with oilier natuiul ad\uutte»i s in tm i^haiate 
of "'value which is based on the eapabilily id' a fiild au 
agent of production^ and not on tlic achuat piuduia. 
■V\’atcr advantage equally ivith soil mlvauttuie laixs f!te 
natural value of the iiekb and capital and labour xini.s! be 
used alike to utilize either. Hut in mailuu" ra^o in the 
assessment adjusted iii proportion to the la ali/^ ii I y 

expenditure of capital a»d labour. IligiHr elavstfoMMoii 
value represents higher natural capabilitv, a part troi * 1 lie 
use to which it is put;, and the extia 

from higher ciassilicalioii value is tlu' ddlereneo bi I v « e i 
the payment for the use of a held of high ami u lieu! lU 
capability. 

30 . If the argument bo that this oupabibiy sb m*{ 
be taken into account until it is u'^isb iliui tbr 
argument may bo applied to al! the other fM].dMli!e 
of the fields such as depth of soil, and the n sub nsnou bo 
epctly that which the policy of Governuumt set*ks im 
viz., that enterprise would be taxed, good ayoauituii; 
would be assessed higher in propouion than bad, 
iinprovemcnts would bo directly diseoaragod. 

SI. The only reasouablo object iou is that subMiil tit 1 
may be taken into account as an ehmumt ofiahiu «b, mi 
it ^is not practically available. In otlunMumls ib;s! thv 
existence of subsoil xvatcr advankigc* raniiul be sab ly 
inferred on any evidence short of its atauat ii«ca Hill 
this remains to be proved. The best evidence of I hr 
ence of subsoil water is doubtless its iwdmit u-e. btii 
It cannot reasonably be assorted that all iiiiid eapaide i 4 ‘ 
irrigation by wells is already under well irrigatiyiu Jf so, 
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tliere would be no object in offering indacemeiits for its 
development^ and tbe common statement that the tfuzerat 
peasant bas been deterred from a vast mcteusion* of well 
irrigation only by liis misapprehension as to his eiijoyriieiit 
of the profits of improvements^ must be purely crroiieoiiSo 
There is at any rate no question that in Jlialod there is 
a vast extent of land possessing unutilized irrigable capa- 
bility, That; however, there may be no doubtful inargiii, 
it has been decided not to apply the extra classification 
to the area judged to possess irrigable capability of the 
lowest class. In the rest, if it is possible that mistakes 
may occur, on the other hand it is not proposed to continue 
to levy the extra percentage for water advsPntage on land 
in which it has been demonstrated by the occupant that no 
such advantage is inherent. ® 

82. The principle to which the Government of Bombay 
has long inclined, is that enunciated by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in the debate on the Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1888, that ^^the right of the tenant, to diijoy 
the results of the inhei?eat qualities of the soil is already 
covered by the payment of his ordinary rent, and the 
addition to the letting value of •his land arising from his ® 
improvements may therefore be treated as resulting only 
from his expenditure of capital and labour/'’ The proviso 
to Section 11 of that Act, that where the improvement 

consists of the irrigation of land assessed at unirrigated 

rates,'’'’ the increase of value may be taken into account 
in revising the assessment after the expiration of a fixed 
period, applies to cases in which the unirrigated rates are 
nominal, and take no account of the inherent facility for 
irrigation. But the Bombay Act I. of 18G5 contained no 
such proviso, and it was declared on authority that the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code (Act V. of 1879) would not 
\^be coi^trued as applying any such proviso to improvement 
wml irrigation. The alternative method of meeting 
the equitable claim of Government to a higher revenue from 
irrigable land is to take account of the inherent quality 
of subsoiL water advantage in fixing the ordinary rent, and 
His Excellency in Council observes that no other way ^of 
solving the question seems compatible with that finality 
and permanence of survey classification which it is now an 
object of Government to secure. The ordinary rent thus 
fixed must of course not exceed such proportion of the 
net profits of fair average cultivation as the Government 
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considers tliat it is justified in taking as land reveiitie, 
and fiis Excellency in Council finds no ground wliatevci 
for sup loosing that that proporation has been exceeded in 
the settlement of the Jhalod BiahaL 

The proposals of the Survey CommissioneTj as. 
modified by his letter No« 1,376 of July 2nd;, are approved, 
so also are his proposals in paragraph 14 of his letter 
No. 910 of May 3rd^ as to the introduction of the renseil 
'settlement and the cluration of the guarantee. 

J. MONTBATH, 
Under-Secretary to Government* 
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